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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wiru the last number of the Port Folio, for March 1814, ter- 
minated the superintendance of the editor, under whose care it has 
been published for more than two years. 

In taking leave of a work which has been the source of some 
agreeabie occupation to himself, and, perhaps, not altogether 
useless to others, it seems fit to add a few words in relation to its 
past management and its future prospects. 

The motive which originally tempted him to share in the lite- 
rary labours of Mr. Dennie, was the hope of retrieving the for- 
tunes and soothing the afflictions of that estimable man, the excel- 
lent qualities of whose heart and understanding endeared every 

association with him. The melancholy close of his life disap- 
pointed all these favourite illusions, and destroyed at once that 
union which was to have lightened and recompensed their mutual 
exertions. It devolved at the same time on the surviver a duty 
neither anticipated nor desired, but which a regard to the interests 
ef others forbade him suddenly to abandon. He therefore con- 
tinued his superintendance, for which, in the absence of more im- 
portant qualifications, he felt that he was not gifted with the re- 
quisite industry; but finding in it a pleasing amusement for his 
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leisure, he forbore to relinquish it till now, when other cares and 


eccupations claim his attention. 
It would be difficult for the severest spirit of criticism to pass. 
a harsher judgment on those parts of the work for which the 


editor is personally responsible, than is anticipated and felt by 
himself. His own contributions were, in fact, so wholly occasional 
and desultory, that he is scarcely permitted to feel a paternal soli- 
citude for the fate of these volumes, nor any claim to exult at the 
little success which may await them. 





The object to which his own exertions were chiefly directed and 
lhimited—tihat which gave to those exertions their principal value in 
his estimation, was to render this journal an American work—the 
depository of our national feelings, the record of our literary ad- 
vancement—a volume which might vindicate fearlessly the nation- 
al character, and by cherishing an attachment to the admirable in- 
stitutions of the country, render its literature at all times auxi- 
liary to its patriotism—the most high and honourabie destiny of 
letters. 

He would however be deficient in taste as well as gratitude, 
if he forbore to express in a tone of more confident applause, his 
thanks for the assistance of many correspondents whose contribu- 
tions have enriched this work, and formed valuable and perma- 
nent additions to our literature. 

With the month of May commences a brighter xra in the his- 
tory of the Port Folio. The labours of these distinguished scholars 
will continue as heretofore, and their zeal will then be animated and 
directed by the new editor, a gentleman to whose talents, taste, and 
acquirements, the public have often rendered a very distinguished 
homage, and whose various studies and untiring industry cannot 
fail to open new sources of amusement and instruction. The 
editor rejoices that the literary bark, which he has thus too 
feebly and carelessly guided, should begin a new career under far 
better auspices: and as he perccives it in imagination gradually 
receding from his view, he gives ali that remains for him to offer, 
his sincerest wishes for favouring gales and a more prosperous 
course. 
zZ. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF THE MARQUIS DE 
VALADY. 


Tue French revolution is without a parallel in history for mag- 
nitude or duration. It still convulses the world, and by its wide- 
spread influence has so varied, perplexed, and unhinged the old 
order of things, as to give little hope of its speedy termination dur- 
ing the life of Napoleon. Every particular that can tend to develop 
the causes, or explain the secret movements of this astonishing 
event; every furitive paper or unpublished sentiment, emanating 
from those who acted a conspicuous part in it, should be preserved. 
They may assist the historian who, ata period sufficiently remota 
for its true and impartial record, shall give to posterity a relation of 


é 


its origin and progress. 

A spirit of inquiry regarding man’s natural and political rights 
had manifested itself among the philosophers of France in the latter 
part of the reign of Louis the fifteenth, which was very much in- 
ercased by the success of the American revolution. The bosoms 
even of many of the high nobility were warmed by the pure flame 
that glowed in the hearts of our fathers, and which these true re- 
publicans knew so well how to regulate and maintain, and transmit 
to their sons, confined within rational limits. Owr liberty was ra- 
ther a boon to be preserved than acquired. The object of the 
American war was not to overthrow the charters of the colonial 
governments, orto introduce novel and ungenial immunities, foreign 
to our habits and to our wants, but to protect those rights which had 
ever been enjoyed by our ancestors since they settled on this side 
ef the Atlantic. 

Not so the French. To make room for fanciful and untried 
doctrines, they crumbled their ancient fabric into dust, and were 
glad, after years of misery, to shelter themselves from the general 
wreck, under the usurped sceptre of a military despot, who has 
long since convinced them that the remedy applied to the venial 
disorders of the old court, is a thousand fold worse than the disease. 

It is inconceivable that men, possessed of rank and affluence, 
should have been the prime movers of this great commotion! But 
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such was the fact; and the subject of the following memoir is a no- 
table instance of the irrational desire of man to seek variety even 
in the turbulence of faction, and at the risk of life and fortune; both 
which he might have enjoyed in a very enviable state, had a simple 
and very attainable reform of abuses taken place of the total over- 
throw which his own and his friends’ enthusiasm engendered. 

Godfroi Yzarn, marquis de Valady, was born on his father’s 
estate, in the province of Auvergne, about the year 1765. Being 
an only child and heir to a fortune of fourteen thousand dollars a 
year (seventy thousand livres tournois) and descended from one of 
the most ancient families of his province, he was educated with the 
greatest care, and ina manner every way suitable to his birth and 
fortune. 

His father had long been intimately connected with the marquis 
de Vaudreuil, a distinguished officer in the French navy; and who 
was second in command when count de Grasse blockaded Cornwal- 
lis at Yorktown; and succeeded to the chief command when that 
admiral was defeated on the twelfth of April, 1782, by lord Rodney. 
The marquis de Vaudreuil brought those French ships, that es- 
caped capture, to refit at Boston, and took a zealous part in our 
struggle for independence. 

Young Valady no doubt heard frequently from his father, 
through the marquis de Vaudreuil’s correspondence, of the efforts 
and successes of the Americans, of the cause for which they fought, 
and of their courage in defence of their rights. These topics more- 
over were become fashionable in France, and no doubt, in connec- 
tion with the studies of de Valady, many of which had reference to 
the bright days of ancient Greece and Rome, tended very much to 
nourish that abhorrence of oppression and love of strict justice and 
equal rights, which seems to have possessed his mind from his 
earliest youth. | 

Shortly after the peace of 1783, the marquis de Vaudreuil re- 
turned to France, where he concluded with de Valady’s father a 
contract of marriage between the young marquis and mademoiselle 
de Vaudreuil, the eldest daughter of the admiral. 

De Valady was not yet nineteen years old, and the affianced 
lady scarcely fifteen. The match had been made, as was usual 
among the higher classes in France, without consulting the younger 
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party. They had indeed never seen each other, and when de Va- 
lady was informed of his father’s engagement, his mind, replete 
with high notions of independence, could not easily be brought to 
listen to the degradation of parting with the privilege of selecting 
for himself on so important an occasion. The contract was made; 
his father had passed his word; and already disgusted at his son’s 
resistance to some injunctions of minor consequence, he plainly 
told him that he must submit or leave his house. He chose to obey; 
and had not the engagement been forced upon him in a way so de- 
rogatory to his rights and offensive to his proud spirit, and which he 
could never forget or forgive, his heart must have inclined of its 
ewn accord towards his future bride. She possessed attractions 
indeed of the most exalted kind. I knew her personally, when she 
was the admiration of the whole province of Languedoc, in which 
her father’s castle was situate. Of a commanding form, exquisitely 
fine countenance, in which the gentleness of her soul was pictured 
in roseate health: her mind elegantly accomplished, and uniting in 
short every thing that the most fastidious suitor could hope to meet 
with. 

Yet such is the repulsive effect of arbitrary command on a mind 
enamoured of freedom, that de Valady, after leading this beautiful 
woman to the altar, never consummated his marriage; nor could 
her kindest efforts reconcile him to her society. He saw in this 
union an unjustifiable constraint put upon him by his father, and 
his hatred of oppression was not to be conquered even by the unri- 
valled charms of mademoiselle de Vaudreuil. It imperatively si- 
lenced in his breast all those emotions of love with which she inva- 
riably inspired every other beholder. So much did this compulsory 
marriage prey upon his spirits, that he resolved, almost immediately 
after it took place, to forsake her altogether. He accordingly left 
the ¢astle of Vaudreuil without notice, and joined his regiment in 
the French guards stationed at Paris. Here he became acquainted 
with St. John de Crevecceur, Brissot de Warville, and many of those 
who were shortly destined to shine as the champions of French 
liberty. 

The rage for political speculation which now seized upon him, 
totally unfitted him for his military duties, and fancying that En- 
gland would afford him a practical enjoyment of all the sublime 
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theories that occupied his mind, he left Paris without leave from 
his commander and very scantily provided with funds, to visit that 
celebrated island. His father and the Vaudreuil family were some 

‘months before they knew what had become of him, when a friend 
informed them that he had been seen in London; and as his conduct 
had been exceedingly irregular, to say the least, in quitting his re- 
giment as he did, they hastened to take measures to screen him 
from punishment, and to press his return. But no entreaties could 
draw him from his “ dear England, the only spot in Europe where 
liberty dwelt.” 

The venerable marchioness de Vaudreuil, who still lives an em- 
igrant in London, and a victim to the effects of the fatal revoiution 
that soon followed, undertook, in the year 1786, to visit Engiand 
herself, on purpose to bring home her truant son. His extreme 
youth, she thought, might plead his excuse both for his dereliction 
ef military and conjugal duties. It was impossible, she said to her 
husband, that a weil-born Frenchman, without grievances of any 
kind, could seriously desert from his fortune and his wife; and, 
however inconvenient to her, she would by her personal exertions 








endeavour to restore him to his country. 

She did so; and arriving in London found the young enthusiast 
in a proper mood to listen to her proposals. He had spent every 
shilling of his money, and was then subsisting upon the proceeds of 
a small library that he had bought soon after his arrival. Liberty 
and its delights would soon have vanished, even in his dear England, 
without a plentiful purse. This he knew, and after some hesitation 
consented to accompany his mother-in-law back to France. The 
interest of his family obtained his pardon of the minister of war, 
and he again joined his regiment at Paris; but with his wife, incom- 
parably beautiful, virtuous, and mild as she was, he would never 
associate. 

The next year, 1787, I became intimately acquainted with him, 
and during a month’s stay at Paris, had daily proofs of his ungo- 


vernable ardency in the cause of the reformation then commencing. 
The notables were in session at that time, deliberating upon the 
deranged state of affairs. A considerable degree of dissatisfaction 
pervaded the nation even at that early period, and seemed to por- 
tend some violeut change, unless soothed by sacrifices on the part 
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of the privileged orders. Very many of the higher nobility and 
clergy recommended a tax on themselves of two or three hundred 
millions of jivres per annum, which could have been raised by sub- 
mitting to a participation in the burdens usually borne by the third 
estate—an amount that would have relieved the necessities of go- 
vernment at once, and have averted all the horrors of the revolu- 
tion. ‘The avarice, however, of the majority of these two orders, 
refused this just. contribution, and they were ruined. De Valady 
laboured exceedingly to effect this object; but seeing himself foil- 
ed, and perceiving no immediate prospect of amelioration in the 
bulk of the nation, his residence in France became too irksome to 
endure, and being determined to put himself beyond the interposi- 
tion of his watchful relations, he resolved on a voyage to America. 
For this purpose he passed over to England; from whence, in the 
latter end of 1787, he wrote to me thus: 

“ Tam here on my way to America, where I mean to delve the 
earth, or teach the pure principles of republicanism to the youth of 
your country for a subsistence, rather than to live in France a wit- 
ness to the miseries of its people, and be beholden to any of my 
proud connexions, who constitute a part of the oppressors of that 
country; and being all of them the enemies of liberty, I shall ever 
consider them as enemies to myself.” 

These “ enemies,” as the marquis called them, were not un- 
mindful of his movements, and discovering his intention to sail for 
America, despatched letters of credit for him to Boston and else- 
where. I received one myself from his respectable father-in-law, 
admiral de Vaudreuil, who, although extremely offended at his 
eccentricities, requested to have all his wants amply supplied. 
Harsh and ungrateful with these affectionate relatives, because 
they would not adopt his political sentiments, de Valady exercised 
that stern intolerance towards them and his other opponents, that 
we see in common use, a? the fresent time, among our high-toned 
champions of freedom: he claimed an exclusive right to his own 
epinions, while he refused to allow in those who differed from him, 
an honest expression of doubt or dissent. 

After having engaged his passage, and when upon the point of 
embarking, he heard of the commotions that broke cut in Holland; 
and an extension of liberty being the pretext o the chiefs of that 
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insurrection, our young marquis resolved to defer his visit to this 
country, and, landing his effects, returned to Paris to equip him- 
self for a campaign with the Dutch patriots. But the duke of 
Brunswick had been beforehand with him. This prince, as is very 
weil known, settled the government in Holland in a few weeks, 
and dispersed or subdued ali the insurgent leaders. It is remarka- 








ble that even at that early period, de Valady relinquished his own 
title of nobility; and his letter to me, upon the disappointment of 
his hopes on this occasion, is signed “ Godfroi Yzarn Valady, but 
no marquis any more.” 

His father and all his relations, except one, despairing now of 
his return to those habits and conversation, which they thought be- 
came his birth and station as an officer in the French guards, with- 
drew froin him all pecuniary support, which indeed he had seemed 
for a while willing to forego. But harassed as he was with high 
and vehement feelings upon the political state of the country, his 
mind was in too feverish a condition to supply by its exertions his 
daily wants. His purse was again empty, and he knew not where 
to look for succour. ‘These conjoined vexations destroyed his 
hopes and his health. 

At tivis juncture the only relation who still noticed him, came 
to his relicf. ‘This was M. de Castelnau, who resided at Geneva 
as minister from the French court. He invited de Valady to pass 
a few months at his house—a proposal that he gladly embraced. 

In that pleasant climate, and among its interesting republican 
inhabitants, he quickly recovered his health and spirits; and with 
them revived his passion for liberty. At Geneva he intrigued with 
the exiled patriots from Holland, and entered into an engagement 
to take up arms in their cause as soon as circumstances should 
permit them to unfurl their standard again. 

“ So long,” he writes me at this period, “so long as the breath 
of freedom agitates this part of the world, you need not look for me 
in America. I wiil not indulge myself with a sight of that pro- 
mised land, until I have deserved the delightful tranquillity enjoy- 
ed there—a tranquillity that must one day reign over the whole 
world; not, however, without the previous destruction of that fatal 
and wicked order of beings called kings; whose characters and ac- 
tions are a compound of caprice, vanity, ambition, and avarice. In 
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the vigour of youth as I am, it is my duty and it is my aim to aid 
in conquering a lasting peace, which can be made durable only by 
the universal establishment of the laws of freedom; and this con- 
quest will insure every kind of happiness to future generations. 
Yes, Liberty! 


* Millions of unborn souls in time may see 
Their dooms reversed, and owe their joys to thee.” 
Vis. of Col. 


If France in February, 1788 (the date of the above letter) con- 
tained among her high nobility men inspired with such republican 
sentiments as these, can we be surprised at the volcanic fire that 
soon after burst from the third estate. 

M. de Valady saw in the course of this and the succeeding year, 
a field open itsclf sufficiently large for the wildest of his specula- 
tions. This third estate had already attained the supremacy, con- 
stituted themselves a national assembly, and raised a ferment 
throughout the nation. The ten regiments of guards, to one of 
which he was still attached, joined the popular party—a defection 
that weakened and discouraged the court in the proportion that it 
emboldened and assisted the agitators of the day, and in which no 
doubt the marquis was eminently instrumental. Every thing and 
every body was in commotion. The period, so ardently desired, 
had at length arrived that was to regenerate the world, and in the 
language of these self-styled philosophers and friends of the peo- 
ple, wipe away every political and moral vice, and in their stead. 
implant the immutable doctrines of ferfectidility! 

Undoubtedly there were many very sincere patriots amongst 
these reformers; and our young marquis must ever claim from me, 
who knew him well, a belief that he laboured from that time forward 
with unbounded zeal, though with small experience, for what he ho- 
nestly thought was for the good of his country. To work then he went 
in aiding to abolish all the salutary restraints of existing laws, and 
substituting therefor a heap of heterogenity, so loose, so discordant, 
that the body politic was all but dissolved. The community hung 
together by terror and by temporary laws, made for the moment, 
and often to suit events that were long singe passed, and effended 
against no law when they occurred. 
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The well-meaning, in times of disorder, are usually sacrificed 
to the designing. Of this truth de Valady and his friends were 
soon convinced by woful experience. “ Men of all countries and 
of all ages,” says an actor in the scenes of those times, “ who shall 
one day read the history of the misfortunes of France, will only 
have to change the names, and those subordinate circumstances 
which are varied by time, place, and accident, and they will read 
the history of their fathers, of their descendants, or perhaps of the: 
own era.” 

Biood began to flow; party rage increased; power changed 
hands, the most violent always rising to the head of the govern- 
ment, till at length the good king Lowis was brought to the scaf 
foid. De Valady was systematically opposed to royalty, and he 
was a ember of the national convention that condemned that wor 
thy prince. I believe, I hope he did not vote for decapitation. He 
belonged to the Girondin party, and it is known that they were in 
favour of an appeal to the people. 

Scarcely had the martyred king been destroyed, when the club 
of the Cordelieres, headed by Robespierre, Marat, and other mon- 
sters, conspired against the Girondins, who held the supreme com- 
mand. With a body of two or three thousand men, organised for 
the purpose, they determined to supplant the real republicans of 
which de Valady was now one of the most conspicuous. Threat- 
ened daily from the gallery and in the streets, the marquis and his 
friends had long since armed themselves with daggers and pistols, 
which they constantly took with them to the hall of the convention, 
and at night slept from home in concealed places. The Mountain, 
or ultra revolutionists, thus dcnominated by the dominant party, 
soon drove Roland, the chief of the Girondins, from his office of 
minister of interior relations, compelled these to declare war against 
Austria, obliged their friend Dumourier to retire from the com- 
mand of the army, and sat about maturing their plan for bringing 
the head of de Valady and twenty-two of his associates tothe block. 

A list of their names was handed into the convention by the 
municipality of Paris (who was secretly governed by Robespierre) 
accompanied by a petition, on the second of June, 1793, asking for 
their arrest and trial. The galleries were filled early in the morn- 


ing of this memorable day by the vilest of the populace, placed 
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‘there by the factious deputies, and instructed to interrupt every 
> 
attempt at defence onthe part of the accused. The Girondins, 


consisting of de Valady, Brissot, Lanjuinais, Verginaud, Louvet, 
Barbaroux, and others, were not unmindful of their danger. The 
deneunced members had dined together the day before for the last 
(ime. Many schemes were proposed at this dinner to evade the 
pending blow; but relying upon their own good intentions and the 
virtue of the Parisians, they separated without having concerted 
any general plan of defence. In the morning of the second they 
were at their posts. Suddenly the hall was surrounded by a nu- 
merous band of armed militiamen, who escorted the bearers of the 
petition. The galleries applauded; the crowd without clamoured; 
the sovereign people would be obeyed. -Barbaroux, one of the 
accused, and a man of great personal courage, spurned at their 
threats, and fought his way to the tribunal; but in a moment twenty 
hands tore him from it. Lanjuinais, another of the denounced, 
sprang forward to occupy his place, when Legendre with brutal 
ferocity beat him to the ground. He arose undaunted, however, 
and obliged the assembly to listen to him. With a firm yet serene 
voice, he exclaimed that “ the ancients, when they prepared a sa- 
crifice, crowned their victims with flowers and garlands; and you, 
more cruel, you assault with disgraceful blows; you outrage the 
victim that makes no effort to escape your knife.”” These eloquent 
words produced a momentary silence. ‘The convention hesitated. 
Not so the crowd without. Their threats, their force increased, 
till at length their clamours induced some of the deputies to pro- 
nose that the whole legislative body should march out and reason 
with the sovereign people. It was so decreed. The president at 
their head leaves the hall, arrives in front of a triple row of bayo- 
nets, and reads with a timid voice the resolve that had just passed. 
“ Return!’ cries the commanding general, //enriot, “ return to thy 
post. Darest thou give orders tothe insurgent people? The people 
wills that the traitors should be given up; give them or go back.” 


19 


Then turning to his troops, “ cannoneers!”’ he exclaims, “ to your 
cuns! Citizens, to arms!” Cannon, charged with grape, are point- 
ed against the convention; muskets are levelled at many of the de- 
puties. They fly. They seck a passage by two other outlets, and 


twice they are repulsed. Moerat appears et the head of a hundred 
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ruffians, ready to perpetrate any massacre at his signal. “I order 
you,” he calls out to the members, “I order you, in the name of 
the people, to go in, to deliberate, and obey.’ 
turns to its hall. Couthon rises, and with insulting irony exclaims, 


> 


The convention re- 


“ Well, my colleagues, you have now convinced yourselves that 
the convention is perfectly free. The horror of the people is only 
declared against faithless mandatories; but as for us, we are still 
environed with all their respect, with all their affection. What 
wait we for? Let us obey at once the calls of our conscience and 
their wishes. I propose that Lanjuinais, Barbaroux, Brissot, de 
Valady, &c. (here follow upwards of twenty names of the most 
eminent Girondins) be put in arrest at their respective homes.” 
Couthon’s proposition was decreed. 

During this extraordinary scene de Valady sustained, with re- 
publican energy, the cause of himself and friends. He retired, in 
obedience to the decree, and in despair at perceiving that all his 
sublimated notions of government were idle or impracticable, he 
resolved on flight. ‘The royalists had yielded to the constituents; 
the constituents to the republicans; and the republicans to the anar- 
chists. The persecutions of each faction reacted upon the other, 
and the death or exile of the vanquished party was the never-fail- 
ing catastrophe of the revolutionary tragedies of those unhappy 
times. 

He passed through the gates of Paris in disguise, and bent his 
course towards Normandy. At Caén, a large town in that province, 
he met with Salle, Guadet, Barbareux, Pethion, Buzot, and Louvet; 
the only surviving members of the proscribed: Brissot and all the 
others having been tried and executed. Baron Wimpffen, the de- 
fender of Zhionville, had the command in these districts, and had 
assembled an army of seventeen or eighteen thousand men, all 
well-disposed towards the fugitives, who sat about arranging some 
uniform plan of operations. It was settled in consequence that the 
deputies should disperse into the neighbouring departments, and 
organize a force sufficiently strong to overset the new and sangui- 
nary rulers at Paris. They departed accordingly; but the jacobins 
had already anticipated them, by extending the affiliations of their 
celebrated club into every city, town, and hamlet. The agents 
of this diabolical association had scattered vniversal corruption 
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amongst the populace. Millions upon millions of assignats were 
squandered at this important crisis; and the minds of the peasantry, 
inflamed already with the high hopes of their new-born liberty, 
were easily seduced by the prodigality and promises of their new 
rulers. 

De Valady and his friends found all ears shut against them, and 
were glad to escape back to Caén, where the armed force under 
general Wimpffen had repelled as yet the efforts of the jacobins. 
The town-house was appropriated for their residence, and the 
municipality treated them with kindness and respect. Louvet, who 
had joined them again here, has published an account of his adven- 
tures after this period, and as de Valady kept him company, I can 
follow my friend more circumstantially than heretofore. During 
their stay in this city, they were frequently visited by that celebra- 
ted heroine, Charlotte Corday. Of her projects they knew nothing; 
but she inspired them all with the warmest interest. Louvet de- 
scribes her as a young woman, stout, well made, with an open ai 
and modest behaviour. She always came attended by a servant, 
and conversed with the deputies in the public gallery. Her true 
motive, he thinks, was to become acquainted with himself and 
friends, whom she considered as the founders of the republic for 
which she was going to devote herself. In her face, which was at 
once that of a fine and pretty woman, and in her whole carriage 
there was a mixture of gentleness and dignity, which indicated he: 
heavenly mind. She never mentioned her design to any one of the 
seven deputies whom she visited. She called on them the day 
previous to her departure for Paris, when the dignified firmness 
of her mien, and the fire of her eye, tempered by modesty, attract- 
ed the attention of all. What a pity that a woman withso much 
beauty and such a soul, should have sacrificed herself for the mon- 
ster Marat, who was doomed to die in a few days a victim to @ 
disease that his infamous debaucheries had made incurable. 

More than a dozen deputies were now assembled at Caén, in 
which place their dangers increased daily. The jacobins were 
every where triumphant, and dared at last to agitate this hitherto 
secure asylum. The administrators of the department ordered the 
decree of outlawry to be posted against the very walls of the house 
they inhabited. The people sold themselves for assignats; the 
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clubs became noisy; more than two hundred thousand scaffolds 
@vere erected in devoted France; and every thing announced to the 
deputies the necessiiy of their departure. 

Three battalions of Bretons, who had been against the Ven- 
deans and were still faithful to the proscribed, had remained at Ca- 
én. They were to set off for Brest and its neimlbourhood the day 
after the publication of this fatal decree. De Valady, with Pethion 
and the others, procured suitable arms and dresses, and joimed 
these volunteers. The representatives of the people, the former 
illustrious mayor of Paris, and men of high birth and polished edu- 
cation, now entered upon a soldicr’s life on foot and in the ranks. 
With their new comrades they marched, sang, eat brown bread, 
drank cyder, and exhibited all that insoucience in distress, which 
belongs to a Frenchman’s heart alone. 

In this manner they traversed the country for several days, when 
defection began to show itself amongst the battalions, and obliged 
de Valady and his friends to quit them, and to seek refuge under 
new disguises in the vicinity of Dol. Here he remained a month, 
while Pethion, Barbaroux, and all the others bent their course in 
detached parties towards the scacoast. A few wecks before they 
designed to embark for Philadelphia, I[t was then in their power, 
since Honfleur, close by Caén, offercd them the means; but now 
they were watched and hunted by those who then protected them. 

Towards the latter end of September de Valady was obliged to 
remove from his hiding place, and in company with an unhappy 
friend, not a deputy, though pursued by the reigning tyrants, re- 
solved to get to Bourdeaux if possible by water. ‘They had one 
hundred miles to travel to reach the sea. ‘Time pressed; the in- 
quisitors were numerous. A description of his person, alone with 
those of his proscribed companions, was in the hand of every mu- 
nicipal and every naval officer. It required no small! share of pre- 
sence of mind to evade the searching eye and prying questions of 
the jealous watchmen scattered over his route; and many were his 
adventures and hairbreadth escapes ere he and his friend reached 
the retreat of Pethion, to which he had been directed by a confiden- 
tial messenger sent to him for that purpose. 


On his arrival he had the happiness of mecting not only Pcthion, 
hut Barbaroux, Louvet, and seven or eight others, whom Pethion 
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had assembled, to embark with him in a vessei, owned by two wor- 
thy merchants, who had consented to give them a passage to Bour- 
deaux. The very next night the ship’s boat was to receive them on 
board at a retired beach, four miles from Brest. At twelve o’clock 
they repaired to the strand. No boat was in waiting forthem. They 
listened two hours for the cheering sound of oars. All was silence. 
If daylight found them on the shore they were lost; and their party 
was too numerous to expect safety in retreat. The owners of the 
vessel were with them. They proposed to hire a fishing-smack to 
take them off. A man consented to go; but the tide was low. In 
two hours more, however, they were embarked in his boat. When. 
the sun rose they were traversing the capacious harbour of Brest, 
and their vessel was not in sight. In this state of extreme anxiety, 
afraid to land, yet in danger of perishing at sea, they resolved to 
penetrate to the ocean, where it was possible their ship might be 
‘waiting. Towards noon they doubled the last point of land, and saw 
a vessel laying off and on. They approached. It was the one they 
sought for. They ascended her sides, and in a moment were in the 
little cabin. The captain, who was a faithful Scotsman, explained the 
cause of his delay perfectly to their satisfaction. He left port in the 
night with a convey, and as his vessel sailed fast, he had contrived 
to let it pass ahead, so that he might take in his passengers in safety, 
for which purpose he had returned. The convoy sailed later than 
was expected, and prevented his sending his boat to the beach. 
Ihe fugitives took leave of their good friends, the merchants, who 
recommended them warmly to the captain, and all sails were spread 
to overtake the convoy. 

Meantime the grand fleet of twenty-two sail of the line and fif- 
teen frigates, hove in sight. They had left Brest two days before, 
and darkened the horizon. It was necessary to pass through this 
formidable armament, and it seemed impossible that some of the 
deputies should not be recognised by its officers, if they saw fit te 
visit their vessel. They were aware of their danger, and were pre- 
pared with a remedy. De Valady and the rest lay at full length on 
the cabin floor, with their pistols cocked, determined to perish by 
their own hands rather than be taken alive. It was enjoined on eac 
captain in the public service to keep a sharp look out for them. 
The honest Scot was on deck, with his trumpet in his hand, ready 
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to deny their being on board. Four hundred livres, distributed 
amongst the crew, insured their discretion. They arrived in the 
midst of the fleet, and not a question was asked. The next day they 
perceived the frigate with which their vessel left Brest, bearing 
down upon them. As soon as she came within hail, they received 
from a speaking trumpet the alarming interrogation, “ whence 
came you!” “From Brest,’”’ answered the captain with firmness. 
This produced the ominous remark of “ you are a long way astern.” 
To which the captain replied, “ we have made as much haste as we 
could.” “ Your vessel is a very bad sailer then,” was retorted not 
very civilly. In answer to this nothing was said. At length the 
thundering question came, “have you any frassengers aboard?” 
The hearty Scot made the air ring with a bold “ o/”? On this the 
frigate’s boat was hoisted out. It was now a critical moment for 
the persecuted de Valady and his colleagues. They threw over- 
board such papers as could involve their friends on shore, cocked 
their pistols, placed them in their mouths, and waited the event. 
‘The boat’s arrival required not these melancholy preparations: it 
came merely to fetch a hawser for the frigate to take their vessel 
in tow, till itcame up with the merchant-fleet; and it was not one 
of the least whimsicai adventures of this voyage, remarks Louvet. 
to see themselves thus protected by a vessel which was particu- 
tarly prepared for thcir destruction. 

In another day they sailed up the Garonne, passed the guard- 
ships in a boat, and landed at Bec-D’ambez. They took leave of 
the good Scotsman, for whom they made up a purse of four hun- 
dred dollars, which they begged him to accept. This sum they 
clubbed among themselves, and after it was paid the richest of 
them had not forty dollars left. But they were in the loyal depart- 
ment of Gironde, and could want for nothing as they fondly ima- 
gined. Security, comfort, and friends were to be found here, al- 
though they should have forsaken every other part of France. Alas! 
de Valady, the arts of thy persecutors had.again preceded thee. 
The syren tongue of flattery had silenced the well meaning; the 
terror of the guillotine had subdued the brave, and a plentiful dis- 
tribution of assignats had corrupted the weak and indifferent.— 
Bourdeaux, with the whole department, acknowledged the sway 
ef the convention. The arms and the intrigues of the Maratists 
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were every where triumphant. Strangers had become objects of 
suspicion, and the guillotine was in activity in every town. The 
Girondin party, as particularly obnoxious to the ruling members, 
were sought for with eagerness, and the fugitives were in danger 
at every step they took. This spot, then, which they encountered 
so many dangers to reach, and which they were ready to kiss a3 
the land of deliverance, was still more unsafe than that they had 
left. But there was no time to deliberate, and in their haste to 
find a retreat, were upon the point of losing themselves by the 
indiscretion of one of their party. 

Guadet, who was an inhabitant of this part of the country, had 
a relation living in the neighbourhood; but his house was shut and 
no one at home. With the impetuosity of a Gascon he flew to 
the inn of the village, and had the unaccountable folly of naming 
himself. He was the representative from this very district, and 
his name was known to every one. The information spread in 
every direction. Meantime the key of the house was procured, 
and into it all the deputies retired. Two days were spent in con- 
stant anxiety, at the end of which the approach of an armed force 
was announced, which obliged them to dislodge. Scarcely were 
they seated in a small boat that they found on the Garonne, which 
flowed about a mile from the house, when, in the dead of night, 
more than four hundred men attacked it with artillery. These 
brave revolutionists carried the deserted citadel by storm; and so 
proud were they of their victory, that their commander transmit- 
ted a pompous account of it to the convention, in which he said 
that “ such was the activity of the sarsculottes, who had surround- 
the 





ed the house, that after penetrating into it, they had found 
beds of the proscribed warm!”’ 

Whilst these furious patriots were searching, and no doubt 
plundering the house, de Valady and his companions had passed 
the Dordogne, and reached the road leading to St. Emillion; but 
being soon traced by the party who had driven them from their 
last abode, and actually pursued by fifty horsemen, they turned 
from the great road and fled to some stone quarries, which they 
found unoccupied by workthen, as it was on a Sunday. Here they 
lay concealed till night-fall, when a peasant, in whom they had 
ventured to confide and sent out among the farmers to obtain pre- 
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visions and shelter, returned to inform them that no person would 
receive them: “ Not a person,” he said, “ had the courage to open 
their doors.’’ And this was their Gironde! the department that 
had hitherto supported their politics, and whose representatives 
were so unanimously of their sentiment, that Brissot and his party 
derived the name of Girondins from siding with them. Poor Gua- 
det was confounded. How many times had he protested, that every 
good and generous sentiment, if banished from all the rest of 
France, would take refuge in Gironde! Yet here almost all his 
reJations, and all those he thought his friends, proved false and 
cruel. 

What was to be done? It became unsafe to proceed any longer 
in company. De Valady’s friend was still with him, and these 
two, together with Barbaroux and Louvet, separated from Pe- 
thion, Buzot and the rest. This expedient, temporary and hope- 
less, only protracted the vengeance of the Mountain, whose tri- 
umphs and influence were as rapid as increasing. 

Their hearts were full at parting. Adversity softens the mind, 
and disposes it to warm and lasting attachments. They embraced 
and bade each other farewell. Barbaroux, who was skilled in mi- 
neralogy, proposed to pass himself for a professor of that science, 
whilst de Valady and his friends were merchants, travelling with 
him, to engage the working of any mines that he might discover. 
This fiction was soon given up; for even in those days of confusion 
and distress, when all ranks seemed prostrated to an equality, it 
was too absurd to suppose that merchants would be traversing the 
country for minerals, on foot and in the middle of the night. They 
rambied they knew not where for four hours. Guadet was no 
longer with them, and totally unacquainted with the country, they 
soon lost their way. About twelve at night they came to a village. 
The parsonage-house was before them. Barbaroux ventured to 
knock at the door. In afew moments the clergyman opened it 
himself. “ We are traveliers,” said they, “ and have lost our way.” 
* Coniess,” replied the worthy man, “ that you are good people, 
suffering persecution, and as such accept the accommodations of 
my house for twenty-four hours; would I could welcome more 
frequently and for a longer term, some of the innocent victims of 
unjust pursuit!” 
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De Valady and his companions were both astonished and af- 
fected by this reception. It demanded entire confidence, and it 
obtained it. The good man shed tears of joy as he rushed into 
their arms. He introduced these dangerous guests into his house, 








and permitted them to remain there five days; at the expiration of 
which de Valady received the farewell of his friend. This gentle- 
man had accompanied him from Normand@y, and thinking now that 
he could reach the house of a relation who lived near Perigueux, 
and who would, as he thought, give a secure shelter to de Valady 
and himself, he departed. The next day, alas! he was arrested 
and sacrificed. 

It began to be whispered shortly that strangers were concealed 
in the parson’s house. Their honest host warned them of their 
danger, and lamented the necessity that obliged him to part from 
them. He sought the whole day for a new lodging. Nothing of- 
fered better than a hay-loft belonging to a farmer, whose house 
was the abode of no less than sixteen people. Two of these, how- 
ever, the clergyman could trust. They alone were present when, 
in the silence of night, our unhappy friends changed the comfort- 
able beds of the parsonage for the disagreeable heat of a mow, 
composed of new hay, and in a state of fermentation. In this hay 
each man made himself a hole, where he remained buried the 
whole day. The loft was fuil to suffocation; one single window 
admitted air, and the weather was unusually sultry for the season. 
They had been a day in this close confinement, when their two 
confidents were sent suddenly at a distance, without being able, 
as they afterwards learnt, to inform them of their absence. Two 
more days passed away in extreme anxiety. For forty-eight hours 
poor de Valady and his companions had been deprived of all nou- 
rishment. The coarse fare and small wine, which they had occa- 
sionally picked up, was now no longer served to them. The ex- 
treme lassitude, dreadful head-ach, frequent feintines, burning 
thirst, and general agony experienced in this long interval of fast- 
ing, is indescribable. Their courage failed them. With depressed 
spirits and destitute of hope, Barbaroux and Louyct confessed that 
they had not fortitude to bear with life, and were resolved that 
that hour should be theirlast. Whilst de Valady, poor de Valady! 


acknowledged to them that he dared not die. And these were the 
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persecutors of the good king Louis! these the instruments of his 
dethronement if not of his death! as an unwarrantable ardency of 
mind had driven them to abet the extreme measures of their po- 
litical friends. Did not a pang of remorse touch their hearts for 
this diabolical agency at this solitary moment? Alas! yes. Aban- 
doned by the people, and left to sad and lonely reflection, the guilt 
of their revolutionary career drove them to despair—arming the 
one with the weapons of destruction, and palsying the soul of hinr 
who wished to die, but dreaded the moment of death. 

Without consolation, without a prospect of relief, Barbaroux 
and Louvet grasped their pistols, and looking at each other, ex- 
pressed by a languid smile and in profound silence the horrid 
meaning of this act. Their hands were pressed together with con- 
vulsive fury; the moment of despondence was come; the signal 
of death was on the point of being given, when de Valady, atten- 
tive to their motions, cried, * Barbaroux! you have yet a mother! 
Louvet! think on your incomparable wife!” Like a talisman these 
words converted their rage into tenderness; their weapons drop- 
ped from their hands; their enfeebled bodies bent towards cach 
other; they mingled their tears together. 

From this life-restoring calm they were suddenly roused by 
the sound of heavy thunder. It was past ten at night, and all the 
people of the farm-house were presumed to be asleep. The light- 
ning slill flashed; the thunder was retiring, when voices were 
heard speaking in whispers below. Soon after a man came up 
the ladder. It was one of their confidents. They asked him for 
food. “ Talk not of food,” said he roughly, “ but descend this mo- 
ment.”’ His altered tone persuaded them that they were betrayed. 
De Valady’s mortal anxiety at the idea of death, preyed afresh 
upon his broken spirits as he heard Barbaroux whisper to Louvet 
“that they should not take him alive.” These two unhappy men 
had again recourse to their pistols. Unable to follow their exam- 
ple, yet imagining the fatal hour arrived, he faintly said to them, 
“alas! then we must die;” and taking them by the hand, he add- 
ed, “O, my friends! are you going to leave me?”’ At no moment 
in their wanderings, says Louvet, did death seem so near as on this 
dreadful night. 
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The man repeated his orders for them to descend. “ Citizen,” 
said Louvet, “ we are far from desiring to involve you in any trou- 
ble, yet do not think to draw us into a snare. We certainly will 
not go down until the parson or some of his family appears, or you 
frankly tell us what you want.” 

The people in the farm-house had heard them in the hay-loft, 
and had hinted their suspicions. The good parson, ever on the 
watch, was anxious for their removal; yet he hesitated. The man, 
to whom the barn belonged, became uneasy. Their lives and their 
all were at stake. Timid and vexed at the delay and danger, they 
had taken upon themselves to dislodge the fugitives. A kinsman 
of the parson was sent for, and arrived before they would trust 
themselves below. The storm continued. The thunder had indeed 
eeased; but the rain fell in torrents, and the wind blew cold from 
the south. After suffocating with heat for three extreme warm 
days, they were driven from the hay-loft at the very moment it be- 
came desirable. Their friend placed them in a small wood, and 
there left them benumbed and wet. 

A little before day the worthy clergyman came to them him- 
self, and offered them for one night, at all hazards, the shelter 
of his house. This they had the courage to refuse, as it would 

endanger him; but he assured them that his cock-loft would con- 
ceal them until the next night, and that in case of alarm a rope 
should be contrived for their escape. They hastened to this re- 
treat before dawn, and while there, received a message from Gua- 
det, who had knocked at many doors supposed to be inhabited by 
Jriends, and had found them all shut against him, except only one; 
and this was inhabited by a woman. Madam Bouguet was his sis- 
ter-in-law. Generous, compassionate, and intrepid, as all those 
about her were cowardly, selfish, and inhuman; threatened by most 
of her connexions, and suspected by the municipalities, she dared 
to receive her wandering brother; to construct a safe retreat for 
him thirty feet under ground, and to invite to its shelter all his 
proscribed friends. Sure agents were despatched to hunt out Pe- 
thion and his party, as well as de Valady and his friends. They 
were conducted under cover of the night, at different times, to this 
subterranean abode. For more than a month she secreted them. 
fed them, nursed them, and paid for these humane services the 
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forfeit of her life. She was dragged to the guillotine with her hus- 
band, poor Guadet, and his aged father. 

Lodged in this dismal hole all day, these unhappy exiles ven- 
tured above ground at night. As previsions were scarce, they ne- 
ver breaktfasted. A dish of soup, made with pulse, formed the 
whole of their dinner. At supper they fared somewhat better, and 
now and then feasted upon a morsel of beef, or a dish of poultry 
from the yard; this excellent woman often depriving herself of 
food that more might be left for her distinguished guests. She was 
in the midst of them like a mother surrounded by her children, 
for whom she was sacrificing herself. 

Scarcely had a few weeks’ rest been enjoyed by them, when 
the clamour of her relations, and intimations of the magistrates, 
reached the ears even of the deputies, and made them resolve to 
leave this sanctuary, if it were only to save their noble benefac- 
tress. They left her in the deepest affliction. She wept, she be- 
moaned the cruel necessity which forced her to forego the happi- 
ness of serving them. “ Cruel men,” said she, speaking of her 
relations when she took leave of them, “ cruel men! if any one of 
you .’ She could not finish the sentence; but her presenti- 
ment was too well founded: not only one, but all save one were 





soon to perish. 

At one o’clock in the morning de Valady sat out with Guadet, 
Louvet, and another. He left them at a short distance from the 
house, to turn off towards an estate belonging to a relation, and 
where he meant to try to gain admittance. “ What a look!” says 
Louvet, “ did he give us when we quitted him. Never shall I lose 
the sad remembrance of it: he had death in his eyes.” 

Whether he was received by his relation or not I am unin- 
formed. For some five or six weeks he must have concealed him- 
self in that neighbourhood, since about the end of that time he 
determined on taking the road to Paris, with a view no doubt of 
concealing himself within the walls of that vast city; when arri- 
ving near Perrigueux, under a well contrived disguise, he became 
suspected, was arrested, interrogated, examined, identified, and 
conducted to Roux Fazillac, and from the prison of that town to 
the scaffold. 
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Thus perished this ardent votary of liberty. No doubt many 
of his dreams of perfectadility had vanished before this sad catas- 
trophe; and the ruin of himself and friends, with the total discor- 
dance of the body politic, must have made him sigh for the good 
old times of the monarchy, when, if all was not consummate hap- 
piness, as great a share of contentment was alotted to his country 
as to any other under the sun. S. B. 


CRITICISM--FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CUM TABULIS ANIMUM CENSORIS SUMET HONESTI.—AHor. 


the Bride of Abydos, a Turkish Tale—By Lord Byron.—Philadelphia, 1814. 


pp. 72. 24mo. 


Tue author of the present beautiful little tale, has been for 
sometime past a favourite of the public, and is ever welcomed with 
shouts of gratulation and tears of pity. We admire the vigor- 
ous sallies of genius with which his writings abound, while we are 
irresistibly led to commiserate the unhappy state of the author’s 
mind, darkened as it is by the cheerless gloom of infidelity. His 
felicity resides altogether in the past, and as he casts his desponding 
eyes upon the future, he dwells with a melancholy complacency 
on the dismal clouds by which he is surrounded, dashes aside 
with scorn the light of revelation, and rejects the resplendent 
beams. To see a young man with an understanding so vigorous 
and alert, in the midst of his hereditary dignity, resigning himself 
to the cheerless gloom of infidelity, is a spectacle painfully inter- 
esting. Ifthe page reflect the character of the author in its true 
proportion, we may be enabled to solve this enigma. 

Lord Byron appears from this evidence, to be a young man of 
keen and exquisite sensibility, capable of forming the strongest at- 
tachments. On these subjects, his sentiments are breathed with 
unusual energy, and with an intenseness of feeling. When he re- 
counts his joys that are past, his constitutional sensibility presents 
them so fresh and so beautiful, memory loses its proper function, 
the wheels of time roll backward, and transport him to the hour 
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of actual enjoyment. It is a species of moral painting so descrip- 
tive, that the figure starts from the canvass, lives, looks, and 
breathes with the soul, which the author’s own affections inspire. 
When the bard awakens from this reverie to the dreadful realities 
of the present state, the vision melts away, and leaves him discon- 
solate, forlorn, and more dejected, from the intensity of memory’s 
enjoyment. The lyre which so recently resounded with his rap- 
tures, now utters no accents but those of dejection and despair. 
Not content with this, and hurried on by the phrenzy of the same 
ungovernable feelings, he seems to take a spiteful joy in aggrava- 
ting the giooms of the future. With a sullen satisfaetion he re- 
jects the consoling truths offered by revelation, and lifts his mur- 
muring voice against the majesty of Heaven. Such is the cha- 
racter of this writer: he plunges alternately, like the pencil of 
Carravagio, from noon-day to the glooms of night, and hoards 
his pleasures with no other view than to make his pains more 
excruciating. Destitute of that happy balance of the affections 
—his feelings form his creed, and because he cannot share the 
blessings he desires, renounces those which Providence has offer- 
ed to his hands. 

The fact which gave to the mind of this author this strange 
and melancholy bias, was, it secms, early love. The object of his 
affections was snatched away by the hand of death, and the de- 
sponding lover fled to the dark and comfortless shade of infidelity 
for relief. 

The present volume, however, is not tinctured with any of 
these peculiarities: it has all that depth of sensibility which distin- 
guishes the other works of this writer, without the infidelity. The 
story is shortly this: 

Selim, the hero of the tale, while living with Giafhir, a Turkish 
pacha, with whom he passes as his natural son, falls in love with his 
daughter Zuleika. These two lovers meet in a cave by midnight, 
where Selim explains the mystery of his birth. It appears that he 
was the son of the brother of the pacha, who treacherously poison- 
ed his father. The son still remaining under the care of his un- 
natural uncle, the reputed offspring of a stolen embrace, disdain- 
ing the soft and luxurious life he led, places himself at the head of 
a band of robbers. As the pacha had destined his daughter in mar- 

riage to a man averse to her wishes, Selim, after making this dis- 
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closure of his character, implores her to unite her destiny with his. 
While she is wavering between her abhorrence of her father’s 
harsh commands, her love for Selim and her detestation of his 
profession, they are both surprised by the guards of the pacha. 
Selim is slain before his band can arrive to his assistance, and 
Zuleika dies of a broken heart. 

The author does not seem to have constructed his fable with 
much care, for it appears from the following beautiful lines, that 
he considered Zuleika as the lover, and not the sister of Selim. 
This young man had been reproached by the pacha with being 
born of a slave, who knowing as he did his father and his murderer, 
is now meditating vengeance against the assdssin. This will ac- 
count for his insensibility to the fond and innocent advances of Zu- 


leika. 


Ilis head was leant upon his hand, 

His eye look’d o’er the dark blue water, 
That swiftly glides and gently swells 
Between the winding Dardanelles; 

But yet he saw nor sea nor strand, 
Nor even his pacha’s turbaned band 

Mixt in the game of mimic slaughter; 
Careering cleave the folded felt 
With sabre stroke right sharply dealt— 
Nor marked the javelin-darting crowd 
Nor heard their Ollahs wild and loud— 

He thought but of old Giaflir’s daughter 


No word from Selim’s bosom broke— 
One sigh Zuleika’s thought bespoke— 
Still gaz’d he through the lattice grate, 
Pale—mute—and mournfully sedate-— 
To him Zuleika’s eye was turned, 

But little from his aspect learned; 

Equal her grief—yei not the same, 

Her heart confessed a gentler flame— 
But yet that heart alarmed or weak, 

She knew not why, forbade to speak— * 
Yet speak she must—but when essay-- 
** How strange he thus should turn away’ 
“‘ Not thus we e’er before have met, 

** Not thus shal] be our parting vet.”— 
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Thrice paced she slowly through the room, 
And watched his eye—it still was fixed— 
She snatched the urn wherein was mixed 
The Persian Atar-gul’s perfume, 

And sprinkled all it’s odours o’er 

The pictured roof and marble floor— 

The drops, that through his glittering ves‘ 
The playful girl’s appeal addrest, 
Unheeded o’er his bosom flew, 

As if that breast were marble too-— 

** What sullen yet? it must not be— 

“Oh! gentle Selim, this from thee!” 

She saw in curious order set 

The fairest flowers of Eastern land—- 

“* Tle loved them once—-may touch them yei, 
‘If offered by Zuleika’s hand.” 

The childish thought was hardly breathed 
Before the rose was pluck’d and wreathed-— 
The next fond moment saw her seat 

Her fairy form at Selim’s feet— 

‘** This rose to calm my brother’s cares 

A message trom the Bulbul bears; 

It says to-night he will prolong, 

For Selim’s ear his sweetest song— 

And though his note is somewhat sad, 
He’ll try for once a strain more glad, 
With some faint hope his altered lay 

May sing these gloomy thoughts away. 


** What—not receive my foolish flower!— 
Nay then I am indeed unblest: 

On me can thus thy forehead lower? 

And know’st thou not who loves thee best’ 
Oh, Selim dear!—Oh, more than dearest! 
Say, is it I thou hat’st or fearest? 

Come lay thy head upon my breast, 

And I will kiss thee into rest, 

Since words of mine—and songs must fail, 
Even from my fabled nightingale. 

I knew our sire at times was stern, 

But this from thee had yet to learn—~ 

Too well I know he loves thee not, 

But is Zuleika’s love forgot? 
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Ah! deem I right? the pacha’s plan— 

This kinsman bey of Carasman 

Perhaps may prove some foe of thine— 

If so—I swear by Mecca’s shrine, 

If shrines, that ne’er approach allow 

To woman’s step, admit her vow—— 

Without thy free consent, command— 

The Sultan should not have my hand! 

Think’st thou that I could bear to part 

With thee—and learn to halve my heart? 

Ah! were I severed from thy side, 

Where were thy friend—and who my guide? 

Years have not seen—Time shall not see 

The hour that tears my soul from thee— 

Even Azrael] from his deadly quiver 
When flies that shaft—and fly it must-~ 

That parts all else—shall doom forever 
Our hearts to undivided dust!” 


He lived--he breathed—he moved--he felt— 
He raised the maid from where she knelt—~ 
His trance was gone—his keen eye shone 
With thoughts that long in darkness dwelt— 
With thoughts that burn—in rays that melt. 
As the stream late concealed 

By the fringe of it’s willows— 
When it rushes revealed 

In the light of its billows,— 
As the bolt bursts on high 

From the black clould that bound it— 
Flash’d the soul of that eye 

Through the long lashes round it. 
A warhorse at the trumpet’s sound, 
A lion roused by heedlese hound; 
A tyrant waked to sudden strife 
By graze of ill directed knife, 
Starts not to more convulsive life 
Than he, who heard that vow, displayed, 
And all, before repressed, betrayed. 
“* Now thou art mine, forever mine, 
With life to keep, and scarce with life resign; 
Now thou art mine, that sacred oath, 
rhough sworn by one, hath bound us both, 
Yes, fondly, wisely, hast thou done, 
That vow hath gaved more heads than one:~- 
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But blench not thou-—thy simplest tress 
Claims more from me than tenderness; 
I would not wrong the slenderest hair 
That clusters round thy forehead fair, 
For all the treasures buried. far 

Within the caves of Istakar. 

This morning clouds upon me lowered, 
Reproaches on my head were showered; 
And Giaffir almost called me coward! 
Now I have motive to be brave, 

The son of his neglected slave: 

Nay, start not—'twas the term he gave— 
May show, though little apt to vaunt, 

A heart his words nor deeds ean daunt. 
His son, indeed!—yet, thanks to thee, 
Perchance I am, at least shall be; 

But let our plighted secret vow 

Be only known to us as now. 

I know the wretch who dares demand 
From Giaffir thy reluctant hand; 

More ill-got wealth, a meaner soul 
Holds not a Musselim’s control; 

Was he not bred in Egripo? 

A viler race let Israel] show! 
But let that pass—to none be told 

Our oath—the rest shall time unfold; 

To me and mine leave Osman Bey, 

I’ve partizans for peril’s day; 

Think not 1 am what I appear, 


I’ve arms, and friends, and vengeance near.” 


** Think not thou art what thou appearest! 
My Selim, thou art sadly changed; 
This morn I saw thee gentlest, dearest, 
But now thou’rt from thyself estranged 
My love thou surely knew’st before, 
It ne’er was less nor can be more. 
To see thee, hear thee, near thee stay, 
And hate the night I know not why, 
Save that we meet not but by day— 
With thee to live, with thee to die, 
I dare not to my hope deny: 
Thy cheek, thine eyes, thy lips to kiss, 
Like this—and this—no more than this, 
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For, Alle! sure thy lips are flame, 

What fever in thy veins is flushing? 

My own hath nearly caught the same, 
At least I feel my cheek too blushing. 

To sooth thy sickness, watch thy health, 

Partake, but never waste thy wealth, 

Or stand with smiles unmurmuring by, 

And lighten half thy poverty; 

Do all but close thy dying eye, 

For that I could not live to try; 

To these alone my thoughts aspire— 

More can I do? or thou require? 

But, Selim, thou must answer why 

We need so much of mystery? 

The cause I cannot dream nor tell, 

But be it, since thou say’st tis well; 

Yet what thou mean’st by ‘arms’ and ‘friends,’ 

Beyond my weaker sense extends— 

i meant that Giaffir should have heard 
The very vow J plighted thee; 

His wrath would not revoke my word— 
But surely he would leave me free; 
Can this fond wish seem strange in me 

To be what I have ever been? 

What other hath Zuleika seen 

From simple childhood’s earliest hour? 
What other can she seek to see 

Phan thee, companion of her bower, 

The partner of her infancy? 

These cherished thoughts with life begun, 
Say, why must I no more avow? 

What change is wrought to make me shun 
The truth—my pride—and thine till now 

To mect the gaze of strangers’ eyes 

Our law, our creed, our God denies; 

Nor shall one wandering thought of mine 

At such, our Prophet’s will, repine: 

No—happier made by that decree, 

He left me all in leaving thee. 

Decp were my anguish, thus compelled 

To wed with one I ne’er beheld-- 

This—wheretore should I not reveal? 


Why wilt thou urge me to conceal? 
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I know the pacha’s hauglty mood 
To thee hath never boded good; 
And he so oftens storms at nought, 
Allah! forbid that e’er he ought! 
And why I know not, but within 
My heart concealment weighs like sin. 
If then such secrecy be crime, 

And such it feels while lurking here; 
Oh, Selim! tell me yet in time, ~ 

Nor leave me thus to thoughts of fear 
Ah! yonder see the Tchocadar, 
My father leaves the mimic war; 
I tremble now to meet his eye— 
Say, Sclim, can’st thou tell me why?” 


After this can we avoid feeling some surprize to find Zuleiks 
in the second canto expressing so much astonishment when she 1s 
informed by Sciim that he is not what he appeared to be, he: 
brother! 

“Oh! not my brother!—yet unsay— 
God! am I left alone on earth? — 
To mourn—I dare not curse—the day 
That saw my solitary birth! 
Oh! thou wilt love me now no more' 
My sinking heart foreboded ill; 
But know me all I was before, 
Thy sister—friend—Zulcika still. 
Thou led’st me here perchance to kill; 
If thou hast cause for vengeace—sec'! 
My breast is offered—take thy fill! 
Far better with the dead to be 
Than live thus nothing now to thee— 
Perhaps tar worse--for now I know 
Wiiy Giaffir always seemed thy foe; 
And I, alas! am Giaffir’s child, 
For whom thou wert contemned—-reviled— 
If not thy sister--would’st thou save 
My lite—Oh! bid me be thy slave!” 


The description of the person of Zulcika is thus beautifull: 
delineated: 


f Fair—as the first that fell of womank ind— 
When on thai dread yet lovely serpent smiling, 
Whose image then was stamped upon her mind— 
But once beguiled—and evermore beguiling; 
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; Dazzling—as that, oh! tod transcendent vision 

a To Sorrow’s phantom-peopled slumber given, 
When heart meets heart again in dreams Elysian, 
And paints the lost on earth revived in Heaven— 
Soft—as the memory of buried love— 

Pure—as the prayer which childhood wafts above-— 
Was she- -the daughter of that rude old chief, 

Who met the maid with tears—but not of grief. 


Who hath not proved—how feebly words essa: 





To fix one spark of Beauty’s heavenly ray? 


Bd Who doth not feel—until his failing sight 
.. Paints into dininess with its own delight— 
4 
t lis changing cheek—his sinking heart confess 


The might—the majesty of Loveliness? 

Such was Zuleika—such around her shone 

The nameless charms unmarked by her alone— ° 
The light of love—the purity of grace— 

: The mind—the music breathing from her face! 

¥ The heart whose softness harmonized the whole— 
And, oh! that eye was in itself a soul! 


4 Her graceful arms in meekness bending 
Across her gently-budding breast— 
4 At one kind word those arms extending 


To clasp the neck of him who blest 
His child caressing and carest, 

4 Zuleika came—and Giaffir felt 

| His purpose half within him melt; 





: Not that against her fancied weal 

5 His heart though stern could ever feel— 
: Affection chained her to that heart— 
= Ambition tore the links apart. 


The modest and silent sorrow with which she receives her 


a 


sire’s command, to marry a manto whom her heart is averse, is 


hee a 


thus expressed: 


In silence bowed the virgin’s head— 
_ And if her eye was filled with tears 
That stifled feeling dare not shed, 
And changed her cheek from pale to red, 
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And red to pale, as through her ears 
4 Thgse winged words like arrows sped— 
What could such be but maiden fears? 
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So bright the tear in Beauty’s eye 
Love half regrets to kiss it dry— 
So sweet the blush of Bashfulness, 
Even Pity scarce can wish it less! 


Whate’er it was the sire forgot— 

Or if remembered, marked it not— 
Thrice clapped his hands, and called his steed, 
Resigned his gem-adorn’d Chibouque, 
And mounting featly for the mead, 
With Maugrabee and Mamaluke— 
His way amid his Delis took, 

To witness many an active deed 
With sabre keen--or blunt jereed. 
The Kislar only and his Moors 

Watch well the Haram’s massy doors. 


The following character of freedom possesses too much poct 


cal beauty to be passed over in silence. 


“* Haroun, who saw my spirit pining 
Beneath inaction’s sluggish yoke, 

Ilis captive, though with dread resigning, 
My thraldom for a season broke; 

On promise to return before 

‘The day when Giaffir’s charge was o’er 

*Tis vain—my tongue cannot impart 

My almost drunkenness of heart, 

When first this liberated eye 

Surveyed Earth—Ocean—Sun and Sky’ 

As if my spirit pierced them through, 

And all their inmost wonders knew- 

One word alone can paint to thee 

That more than feeling—-J was free! 

F’en for thy presence ceased to pine— 

The world—nay——Heaven itself was mine! 


if the reader, from the above specimens, is interested in the 


fate of these unhappy lovers, he will not censure the length of our 
concluding extract. | 


Zuleika—mute and motionless, 
Siood ike that statue of distress—- 


When, her last hope forever gone, 
The mother hardened into stone; 
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All in the maid that eve could see 

Was but a younger Niobé!— 

But ere her lip, or even her eye, 

Essayed to speak, or look reply-- 

Beneath the garden’s wicket porch! 

Far flashed on high a blazing torch! 
Another—and another—and another— 

** Oh! fly—no more—yet now my more than brother!” 
Far—wide through every thicket spread 

The fearful lights are gleaming red; 

Nor these alone—for each right hand 

Is ready with a sheathless brand:-- 

They part, pursue, return, and wheel 

With searching flambeau, shining steel; 

And last of all his sabre waving, 

Stern Giaffir in his fury raving, 

And now almost they touch the cave— 

Ob! must that grot be Selim’s grave! 
Dauntless he stood—*“ ’Tis come—soon past— 
One kiss, Zuleika—’tis my last; 

But yet my band not far from shore 
May hear this signal—see the flash— 
Yet now too few—the attempt were rash— 

No matter—yet one effort more.” 
Forth to the cavern mouth he stept, 

His pistol’s echo rang on high: 
Zuleika started not, nor wept, 

Despair benumbed her breast and eye’ 
*« They hear me not, or if they ply 
Their oars, ’tis but to see me die; 

That sound hath drawn my foes more nigh 
Then forth my father’s scimitar, 

Thou ne’er hast seen less equal wat! 
Farewell, Zulecika!—sweet! retire-- 

Yet stay within—here linger safe, 

At thee his rage will only chafe.— 
Stit not—lest even to thee perchance 
Some erring blade or ball should glance: 
Fear’st thou for him?—may I expire 
if in this strife I seek thy sire!— 
No—though by him that poison poured 
No—though again he call me coward'— 
But tamely shall 1 meet their steel 
No—as cach crest save Ais may fee! 
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One bound he made, and gained the sand— 

Already at his feet hath sunk 
The foremost of the prying band— 

A gasping head, a quivering trunk; 
Another falls—but round him close 
A swarming circle of his foes: 

From right to left his path he cleft, 

And almost met the meeting wave; 
His boat appears—not five oars’ length— 
His comrades strain with desperate strength— 

Oh! are they yet in time to save? 

His feet the foremost breakers lave; 

His band are plunging in the bay 

Their sabres glitter through the spray; 
Wet—wild—unwearied to the strand 

Fhey struggle—now they touch the land! 
They come—’tis but to add to slaughter— 
lis heart’s best blood is on the water! 


Escaped from shot—unharmed by steel, 
Or scarcely grazed it’s force to feel— 
Had Selim won—though thus beset— 
To where the strand :.nd billows met— 
There as his last step left the land, 
And the last death-blow dealt his hand-- 
Ah! wherefore did he turn to look 
Fer her his eye but sought in vain? 
That pause—that fatal gaze he took— 
Hath doomed his death—or fixed his chain-— 
Sad proof—-in peril and in pain 
How late will lover’s hope remain!— 
His back was t» the dashing spray— 
Behind but close—his comrades lay—- 
When at the instant, hissed the hall, 
‘© So may the foes of Giaffir iall!” 
Whose voice is heard? whose carbine rang’ 
Whose bullet through the night-air sang? 
Too nearly——deadly aimed to err— 
*Tis thine—Abdallah’s murderer! 
The father slowly rued thy hate, 
The son hath found a quicker fate-- 
Fast from his breasi the blood is bubbling, 


The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling, 
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a If aught his lips essayed to groan 

q The rushing billows choked the tone!— 
a Morn slowly rolls the clouds away— 

! 4 Few trophies of the fight are there— 
i. The shouts that shook the midnight-bay 


Are silent——but some signs of fray 

That strand of strife may bear—- 
And fragments of each shivered brand— 
Steps stamped—and dashed into the sand 
The print of many a struggling hand 
May there be marked—-nor far remote 
A broken torch—an oarless boat— 
And tangled on the weeds that heap 
The beach where shelving to the deep— 
There lies a white Capote! 


*Tis rent in twain—one dark-red stain 
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The wave yet ripples o’er in vain— 

But where is he who wore? 
Ye! who would o’er his relics weep 
q : Go—seek them where the surges sweep 
s. Their burthen round Sigzum’s steep 

And cast on Lemnos’ shore: 
The sea-birds shriek above the prey, 
O’er which their hungry beaks delay— 
As shaken on his restless pillow, 
4 His head heaves with the heaving billow— 
That hand-—whose motion is not life-- + 
Yet feebly seems to menace strife— 
Flung by the tossing tide on high, 

Then levelled with the wave— 
What recks it? though that corse shall lie 


Within a living grave? 
The bird that tears that prostrate form if 
q H[ath only robbed the meaner worm! 

The only heart—the only eye— 
Had bled or wept to see him die, 
Had seen those scattered limbs composed, 

And mourned above his turban-stone— 
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That heart hath burst—that eye was closed-- 


Yeu—closed before his own! 


By Helle’s stream there is a voice of wail! 
And woman’s eye is wet—-man’s cheek is pale— 
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Zuleika! last of Giaffir’s race, 
Thy destin’d lord is come too late-- 
He secs not—ne’er shall see thy face!— 
Can he not hear 
The loud Wul-wulleh warn his distant ear! 
Thy handmaids weeping at the gate, 
The Koran-chanters of the hymn of fate— 
The silent slaves with folded arms that wait, 
Sighs in the hall—and shrieks upon the gale, 
Tell him thy tale! 
Thou didst not.view thy Selim fall! 
That fearful moment when he left the cave 
Thy heart grew chill— 
He was thy hope—thy joy-—thy love—thine all— 
And that last thought on him thou could’st not save 
Sufficed to kill— 
Burst forth in one wild cry—and all was still— 
Peace to thy broken heart—and virgin grave! 
Ah! happy! but of life to lose the worst, 
That grief—though deep—though fatal—was thy first’ 
Thrice happy! ne’er to feel nor fear the force 
Of absence—shame—-pride—hate-—-revenge—remorse' 
And, oh! that pang where more than madness lics— 
The worm that will not sleep—and never dies— 
Thought of the gloomy day and ghastly night, 
That dreads the darkness, and yet loathes the light— 
That winds around, and tears the quiv’ring heart— 


Ah! wherefore not consume it--and depart! 


Wo to thee, rash and unrelenting chief! 
Vainly thou heap’st the dust upon thy head— 
Vainly the sackcloth o’er thy limbs dost spread 
By that same hand Abdallah—Selim bled— 
Now let it tear thy beard in idle grief— 
Thy pride of heart—thy bride for Osman’s bed—- 
She—whom thy sultan had but seen to wed— 
Thy daughter’s dead! 
Hope of thine age—thy twilight’s lonely beam— 
The star hath set that shone on Helle’s stream— 


What quenched its ray?—the blood that thou hast shied’ 


Within the place of thousand tombs 
That shine beneath, while dark above 
The sad but living cypress glooms 
And withers not, though branch and leat 
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Are stamped with an eternal grief; 
Like early unrequited love! 
One spot exists—which ever blooms, 
Ev'n in that deadly grove.— 
ay A single rose is shedding there 
It’s lonely lustre, meek and pale, 
It looks as platted by Despair— 
3 So white-~so faint—the slightest gale 
4 Might whirl the leaves on high; 
And yet, though storms and blight assail, 
';. And hands more rude than wintry sky 
May wring it from the stem—in vain— 
i, To-morrow sees it bloom again! 
fe The stalk some spirit gently rears, 
BS And waters with celestial tears. 
a For well may maids of Helle deem 
That this can be no earthly flower, 
Which mocks the tempest’s withering hour 
And buds unsheltered by a bower, 
Nor droops—though spring refuse her shower 
Nor woos the summer beam.— 
lo it the livelong night there sings 
A bird unseen-—-but not remote—— 
| invisible his airy wings, 
4 But soft as harp that Houri strings ' 
His long entrancing note! | 
[t were the Bulbul—but his throat, 
Though mourful, pours not such a strain; 
For they who listen cannot leave 


The spot, but linger there and grieve 
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As if they loved in vain! 
And yet so sweet the tears they shed 


*T is sorrow so unmixed with dread, 
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: They scarce can bear the morn to break 
4 That melancholy spell, 
: And longer yet would weep and wake, | 
4 He sings so wild and well! 


ms 


But when the day-blush bursts from high— 


4 Expires that magic melody. 

And some have been who could believe, 
4 ‘So fondly youthful dreams deceive, | 
Yet harsh be they that blame,) 
That note so piercing and profound 
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HY Will shape and syllable its sound 
Ma" } Into Zuleika’s name. 
bh ’Tis from her cypress’ summit heard, 





That melts in air the liquid word,— 

Tis from her lowly virgin earth 

That white rose takes its tender birth. 
There late was laid a marble stone, ® 
Eve saw it placed—the morrow gone! 









It was no mortal arm that bore 3 
That deep-fixed pillar to the shore; Hy 
For there, as Helle’s legends tell, 






Next morn ’twas found where Selim fell— 
Lashed by the tumbling tide, whose wave 











Denied iis bones a holier grave— 






And there by night, reclin’d, ’tis said, 






Ts seen a ghastly turban’d head— 






















And hence extended by the billow, 
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*Tis named the “ Pirate-phantom’s pillow 
| Where first it lay—that mourning flower 
Hath flourished—flourisheth this hour— 
Alone—and dewy—coldly pure and pale--— 
i | As weeping Beauty’s cheek at Sorrow’s tale! 

{ 


There is room to suspect that the poet constructed his plot as 
he was executing the workmanship. In Selim, the hero of his tale, 
one part ofthe character is flatly opposed by another. In one place 
i he appears to us as the brother of Zuleika—then as her lover— 


Ny and, last of all, by his own confession, as a murderer, and thief! 
When the poet first introduces him to our notice, we pay all proper 
deference and respect to the guest; but when he himself announ- 
| ces his own character, we tremble for the security of our watches. 
f All of us may remember how severely his lordship, in his philip- 
: pic against the Caledonian reviewers, censured Scott for staining 
the knighthood of Marmion with forgery. His lordship thus in- 


dignantly expresses himself of that character: 





‘* Next view in state, proud prancing on his roan, 
The guilty, crested, haughty Marmion; 

Now forging scrolls, now foremost in the fight, 
Not quite a felon, and almost a knight; 

The gibbet or the field prepared to grace, 

A mighty mixture of the good and base. 
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Say will not Caledonia’s annals yield 

The glorious records of some well-fought field, 
Than the vile foray of some plundering clan, 
Whose proudest deeds disgrace the name of man.” 


It is amusing to discover how differently a man plays his part 
in the separate departments of a reviewer and an author. His 
lordship, offended as he was with Walter Scott as a reviewer, 
condescends to follow his example as a poet. Marmion and 
Selim may now shake hands together. Mr. Scott may now re- 
tort this severity upon his lordship, and ask him which of the two 
vices is, in his estimation, the most honourable, forgery or theft? 
But the crimes of Selim do not end even here. Notwithstanding 
he can, with such heroic self-complacency, rob and murder inno- 
cent men, it can with truth be said, that whenever revenge is de- 
manded by all the laws of heaven and earth, it is difficult to find a 
character more forbearing and innoxious than Selim’s. He lives 
with the murderer of his father with a full knowledge of the fact; 
accepts of his hospitality and obeys his commands. Neither does 
he meditate revenge until his parricidal uncle reflects upon his 
courage. Some may be inclined to think that it was Selim’s tender- 
ness for Zuleika that reconciled him to bear with philosophical 
submission, such ponderous indignity. To this it may be sufficient 
to answer, that this hero, when he discloses his love to Zuleika, 
mentions, with singular complacency, his profession as a robber, 
by way of insuring a hearty welcome to his addresses. He has not 
indeed the common apology of want and distress for his conduct. 
No; the bounty of his parricidal uncle has prevented all complaint 
of this character. It was a heroic passion—an abhorrence of a soft 
indolence and luxurious life, that prompted him to signalize him- 
self by robbery. Whether the noble poet was half-ashamed of 
this apology himself, we know not; but as if to raise his hero in 
our estimation, he makes Selim inform us that he was not himself 
a bona fide robber—he did not expose his own person to the hazards 
incident to his profession—he procured substitutes, directed his 
gang when and where to commit the deed, and shared in the plun- 
der. The heroism of Selim then ends in this—to share in the booty 
without participating in the danger. 
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Such are the prominent defects of the work; but there is, not- 
withstanding, such a redeeming spirit in the author’s genius, that 
they are passed over by a great body of readers, not only without 
censure, but almost without notice. 


MADEMOISELLE DE LA FAYETTE, OR THE AGE OF LOUIS XIII. 
BY MADAME DE GENLIS. 


(Translated from the Parisian Literary Journal.) 


Or this-new historical romance of madame de Genlis it is no 
ordinary penegyric to say, that it abounds with the same beauties 
as distinguish her other two romances, entitled Madame de Main- 
tenon and Madame de Lavalliere. 

Our author has, in this new work, drawn, with all the truth of 
history and in colours as delicate as they are energetic, the charac- 
ters of the principal personages of the court of Louis thirteen. 
Amongst this assemblage are those of Anne of Austria, the cardi- 
nal Richelieu, and the duke de Roquelaure. Madame de Genlis 
has given the character of Louis himself with the strictest adhe- 
rence to truth, while she has not forgot to notice that hardy valour 
which marked his conduct on all occasions; his great repugnance 
personally to interfere in any way with the internal concerns of his 
kingdom; his unfortunate diffidence of his own abilities; and finally, 
his unwillingness to throw off the yoke imposed on him by his mi- 
nisters and favourites, although he at the same time bore it with 
the greatest impatience. She may however be reproached for 
having essentially altered his character in one respect—in allowing 
him to possess, at different periods of the story, an impassioned 
sensibility. We cannot imagine a prince to be possessed uf much 
sensibility, who, at the moment of the execution of his grand ocu- 
yer, Cing Mars, the most beloved of his favourites, and who was 
condemned to death for a conspiracy against a minister whom he 
detested, takes out his watch, and very coolly observes, “ my dear 


friend must make a sad figure at this moment.’ For the delineation 


of the character of mademoiselle de la Fayette, the memoirs of 
that day furnish but few materials; and to make up this deficiency, 


it appears to us that our author has borrowed some traits from the 
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characters both of Agnes de Lovel and of madam de Lavalliere. 
From the first she has borrowed that constant resolution which 
mademoiselle de la Fayette always maintains, of never using her 
ascendancy over the mind of the king but for the purpose of in- 
spiring him with sentiments of generosity—from the second, that 
attachment which she supposes her to feel for this prince on ac- 
count of his personal qualities, regardless of his rank. The style 
of this new romance of madam de Genlis, like that of all her other 
productions, is distinguished for a happy blending of nature with 
an exquisite elegance of taste. C. 


| 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


ANSWER TO STRICTURES ON INSTINCTIVE IMPULSES. 


Mr. O.pscHooL, 

Your liberal, learned, and ingenious correspondent, in his ob- 
servations on my pamphlet (claiming attention to instinctive im- 
pulses) pays me, with much politeness, a compliment on my self- 
examination, which I am conscious of not meriting. That F had 
frequently done wrong, and that I abhorred wrong, were facts so 
undeniable, that I was led to examine the causes of this inconsis- 
tency. The Roman made a similar observation when he wrote 
“ Video meliora proboque deteriora sequor’’—the right I approve 
and yet the wrong pursue. This led me to distinguish between 
the animal ahd moral man, or rather to ascertain that when animal 
propensities tend to the violation of others’ rights, moral impulses 
are given to restrain from injuring others. 

Men being endowed with more power and intelligence than 
other animated beings, would be terrific monsters if instinctively 
fond of rapine and assassination, and the human race would soon 
become extinct. It will give me great pleasure to defend myself, 
and now and then to assail so generous and so polite a combatant. 
Discussion promotes truth, as collision elicits light. 

That I am desirous of obtaining the approbation of my female 
readers I acknowledge, for I am a man; but flattery and deception 
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I reprobate. My motives were expressly stated to raise woman 
in her own estimation, and to view her infant pledge of mutual love 
as not merely innocent, but as destined by her maternal care to 
disclose those amiable propensities which God has implanted in us, 
to enlarge the sociability and happiness of nations. I concluded 
my first pamphlet by saying, “ my object has been so to simplify 
metaphysics, hitherto an abstruse science, and so to blend enter- 
tainment with it, that woman, to whom man owes his being, and 
to whom Providence has given peculiar tenderness and sensibility, 
as man is entrusted to her care and tdition for many years, when 
impressions have greatest influence; that woman, destined to aug- 
ment every enjoyment and to participate every care, and to walk 
hand in hand with him through life, may cultivate all his instinc- 
tive impulses, and restrain all his excesses, till he becomes wor- 
thy of so amiable a being.” 

Lest it should be supposed that I attribyte, peculiarly, sensibi- 
lity to woman without authority, permit me to refer you to Riche- 
rand’s New Elements of Physiology, who states that females’ 


nerves are larger and softer, in proportion to their size, than those 


of men. 

_ I wait for your next number, Mr. Oldschool, and I can assure 
your correspondent that I will cheerfully correct any error, and 
acknowledge myself wiser by his instruction than I was before, 
whenever truth causes conviction. ASIATICUS. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON THE CHARACTER OF LADY MACBETH. 


THE universality and antiquity of any opinion, afford an argu- 
ment so potent in lavour of its truth, that to attack it is an attempt 
at once difficult and thankless. Those matters which the wise 
among mankind have passed upon, are generally considered as put 
at rest, and endeavours at reversing a decision of the judges are 
accounted presumptuous and irreyerend. This acquiescence in 


those who have gone before us is suited to the nature of a being 
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like man, so mentally as well as physically dependent. It is ana- 
logous to his nature in another point of view, as proceeding from 











the same associations which attach sacredness to the groves of an- 


tiquity and the sepulchres of our fathers. If the ashes of sages 
deserve and receive our veneration, surely opinions, the immor- 
tal part of those sages, which once informed and now survive those 
ashes, are doubly deserving to be owned and hallowed. All this 
appears but fitting and commendable; yet that such deference may 
be carried too far must be acknowledged on the recollection that 
without some departure from it, no reformation could ever have 
been effected either in literature or religion—a reflection which it 
is hoped will secure the ensuing remarks from the imputation of 
disrespect or temerity. 

The tragedy of “ Macbeth,” besides the individual who gives 
a name to the play, presents to our view another as the accomplice, 
or as some have it, the instigator of his guilt. This personage is 
no other than his wife. She is considered by many as the princi- 
pal figure in the piece, and by a remarkable. concurrence of opi- 
nion, all commentators on this author represent her as a combina- 
tion of cruelty—a species of female demon—a monster * of the 
poet’s own creation. So far has this proceeded, that Macbeth, all 
bloody as he is, excites in us something like compassion; while his 
lady has to bear the double detestation due to her own sins and 
those of her lord. It may be well to endeavour at discovering the 


cause of this procedure, apparently so unchivalrous, not to say un- 


just. It may perhaps be found where we should least expect it— 


eyen in the natural excess of those romantic and poetical concep- 
tions of the female character: whence a far less degree of guilt, 
where we expected only impeccable purity, will excite more odi- 
um than the most flagrant wickedness in the other sex. The fall 
of angels is a matter of record and faith; yet the fali of that better 
half of a race, “a little lower than the angels,” startles us as unex- 
pected, and revolts us as unnatural. In the representation of dra- 
matic poetry especially, where the wonderful agency of sight and 
sound, and scenic decoration are all employed to heighten the ef- 
lect, which we come to witness with minds preoccupied with those 


visionary notions of female pericctibility, it is no wonder if the 


° Steevens. 
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rage of disappointment prevents our holding the balance with a 
steady hand. But in the closet, where the judgment is less sub- 
ject to the senses, and where woman is calmly looked on as sharing 
the same mortal nature—liable to like temptations, and sometimes 
gifted with similar passions as man; where her character, thus ap- 
preciated, if it lose in some respects, gains in others, receiving nei- 
ther exaggerated encomium on the one hand, nor hyperbelical de- 
nunciation on the other; but in short, is considered merely as a 
human being, deserving no more reproach than would attach to 
the same crimes in the stronger sex. Where this is the case, the 
decision of critics on the character of lady Macbeth, appears to us 
utterly unaccountable. 

That this decision does not conform to the intention of the au- 
thor, seems to be inferred from the general plan of his tragedy, as 
weil as from particular passages. He would else have represented 
lady Macbeth as a leader, rather than an associate in wickedness. 
Had this been the design, it had also been fitting that those weird 
sisters, who are supposed gifted with a portion of omniscience to 
penetrate the purpose and ascertain the character, would have 
made her the first object of their mystic salutation; instead of 
which they selected Macbeth, whose conduct indeed throughout 
the piece abundantly justified their choice. She appears whoily 
unacquainted with the daring destiny of her husband, till apprised 


of it by his letter. This letter naturally brings on the soliloquy, 


in which the deed requisite for fulfilling the prophecy, and the 
nature of her husband for attempting such a deed, are subjects of 
speculation. The dialogue between them immediately preceding 
the arrival and death of Duncan, might at first glance indeed seem 
to imply that she was the mover of the act. 

** Mucbeth. My dearest love, 

Duncan comes here to-night! 
Lady M. And when goes hence? 


Mach, To-morrow, as he purposes. 
ELudy M. Never shall sun that morrow see.” 


But on a more deliberate perusal, and especially to all who recol- 
lect the acting of the late Mr. Cooke in the part of Macbeth, the 
words— 

 Juncan comes here to-night!” 
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seemed a sort of emphatic demand from her of an inference which 

himself had already pondered, but dared not give utterance to. 

It appeared almost an interrogation, and was spoken by Mr. Cooke 

precisely as it would have been had the interrogative been prefixed 

thus: | 
What if———Duncan comes here to-night? 


She accordingly, familiar with the workings of his mind, and see- 
ing them now in exact conformity to what her meditations had pre- 
viously augured, interprets his half-expressed meaning, and “ gives 
his thoughts a tongue.” This is perfectly coincident with his whole 
conduct through the drama. He ponders his crimes; fears to dis- 
close them; when disclosed, hesitates—letting “I dare not, wait 
upon I would;”’ finally, his ambition masters his fear, and he pro- 


ceeds to action. Lady Macbeth appears to have possessed, toge- 


ther with caqually ambitious views, a stronger intellect, a steadier . 


purpose and more intrepidity of execution. In fact her whole cha- 
racter, both of mind and heart, seems to have been made of sterner 
stuff; and from this very circumstance her guilt, according to pro- 
fessor Richardson’s own hypothesis,* ought to be considered less 
aggravated than that of her husband: since such as are endued with 
naturally amiable propensities, and either pervert them to their 
purpose, or act in their despite, have much to answer for beyond 
those, who in sinning do no violence to nature, but rather accord 
with it. The same original conformation which makes her less 
amiable as a woman, makes her also less criminal as an assassin. 
When the ingenious professor attributed to this lady a character 
invariably savage, he must surely have forgotten that remarkable 
relenting which withheld her from the murder of the sleeping 
monarch:— 


*¢ Had he not resembled 
My father as he slept, J had done it.” 


Bearing in mind our previous ideas of lady Macbeth’s collected- 
ness of nature, and this trait alone is sufficient to redeem her from 


utter, unmitigated reprobation. Considering her ardent aspirations | 


for the crown; her previous vaunts of her own courage; the op- 
portunity that now offered to gain the one and to prove the other; 


* Sec his Analysis of the Characters of Shakspeare 
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and at 2a moment so dreadfully propitious, that a similitude, a sha- 
dow, which memory conjured up and compared with the slum- 
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bering monarch, should wrest from her the victim, at the risk of 


losing him forever, at the mercy of accident or discovery, and de- 
pendent solely on her husband, whose infirmity of purpose she had 
before deprecated, and whose retorts she might well expect when 
corivicted of similar “ brain-sickness’’ with himself:—this, we re- 
peat, exempts her from a total destitution of the human charities, 
by showing her accessible to filial, though not to loyal feeling. 
We have observed thus much on the death of Duncan—the 
only crime in which lady Macbeth had any direct participation. 
If any palliative for this crime, let it not be forgotten that in its 
perpetration conjugal affection concurred with ambition.* It was 
not that she loved Duncan less, but Macbeth more. At that pe- 
riod of their history the notions of loyalty among the Scots, as well 
as of every other moral obligation, appear to have been very loose. 
Add to this, that the character of Duncan, though eulogized by 
Macbeth as possessing virtues that would plead like angels, trum- 
pet-tongued, was virtuous, like that of too many of his species, 
only when compared with those worse than themselves. His 
treachery to the Danes during a recent truce, in which he first in- 
ebriated, then murdered them (a circumstance to which Banquo 
alludes) was the very counterpart of the scene in which he was 
himself doomed to be a sufferer. From the perverted ingenuity 
of lady Macbeth’s reasoning powers, of which many examples oc- 
cur in the piece, it is not improbable she might have considered 
herself an avenger rather than an assassin—an appointed minister 
of that “ wild justice,’ which lord Bacon has so finely denominated 
revenge. For the commission of this crime, however, prompted 
as it was by the united force of ambition, conjugal regard, and re- 


* We are at a loss for the ground of Mr. Steevens’s suggestion that she 
‘was deficient in this particular. Tous, she appears to have returned, after her 
manner, all her lord’s expressions of endearment: “ My thane,” “ my husband!” 

** Gentle my lord! 
Sleek o’er your rugged looks, be bright and jovial 
Among your guests to-night. 
Macbeth, 1 shall my love, 
And so, I pray, be you,” &c. 
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taliation, she was not competent, it seems, without the aid of arti- 
ficial stimulants: 


** That which has made them drunk, has made me bold,” 


is her exclamation after having drugged the potions of the grooms. 

The surprisal of Macdufi’s castle, and the massacre of all his 
race, by far the most savage deed in the play, was the act of 
Macbeth alone. The murder of Banquo also, was the spantane- 
ous suggestion of Macbeth’s mind; and when his lady inquires re- 
specting his meditated object, his reply seems to indicate that, in 
her husband’s opinion at least, she was not callous to the inflictions 
of remorse:— 


“Be innocent of the knowledge, dearest chuck, 
Till thou applaud the deed.” 


But if her husband’s opinion were insufficient, we have ample 
evidence of her susceptibility to the agonies of self-reproach, in 
the subsequent scene, which represents her as their martyr; in that 
bewildered reason, those midnight walks, and perturbed ejacula- 
tions, which, who that has witnessed, can never forget. Marmontel 
has somewhere invested misfortune with the sacred right of puri- 
fying her victims from their offence, and the man whom Heaven 
has punished, should become innocent in our sight. The furies 
which lady Macbeth had once let forth upon others, turned back 
upon their owner and destroyed her. Whatever were her crimes, 
her fate was their avenger. The same sensibility which detests 
the one, should commiserate the other. Had she been the greatest 
of offenders, this would be but just to her; that she was not the 
createst, we have humbly attempted to establish. 

That critics, so respectable as those employed on this play, 
the Johnsons, Steevenses, Richardsons, &c. should have exercised 
so little of their wonted discrimination in regard to this part, we 
have before noted as, in our apprehension, extraordinary. That 
lord Kaimes, especially, whose penetration as a philosopher ena- 
bled him to investigate principles and consequences, and whose 
profession as a lawyer accustomed him to compare evidence 
and decide between contending claims; that his lordship should 


have pronounced lady Macbeth a “ character too bad to be con- 
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formable to human nature,” is at once too flattering to that nature 
in general, and too merciless to this individual instance. Lady 
Macbeth participates with her lord in the murder of their sove- 
reign; its recollection haunts her repose, and finally drives her to 
madness and to death. Macbeth, to whom the assassination of Dun- 
can was but a noviciate in guilt, proceeds trom crime to crime, 
undeterred by those compunctious visitings which his better sense 
continued to him; and finishes his career with full possession of 
his reason, with a bold defiance of his fate. Which of these indi- 
viduals should seem the most culpable? Yet the former has been 
the object of anathema, and the latter of comparative condolence. 

It is grateful to the philanthropist to diminish the number of 
atrocious offenders, and something is also gained for poor human 
nature by endeavours to lessen the enormity of offence. “ Who 
would wantonly add weight to the stone of Sisyphus?”? Whatever 
items we can fairly deduct from individual guilt, we so far diimi- 
nish that aggregate which weighs so heavily on our common race. 
Should the preceding reflections promote in any degree so salu- 
tary a purpose, they will scarcely be classed with idle reveries. 
They refer to a character which, considered’ either as an historic 
istance or a poetic fiction, is certainly entitled to justice; and those 
to whom this claim would be unavailing, who feel not lady Mac- 
beth’s interests, may yet take some heed to their own: since it 1s 
probable few exercises of the human mind are more pernicious, 
than that which consists in the contemplation of consummate, un- 
mingled depravity. From this, the intellect in its healthy state 
revolts with loathing:—it is only when diseased and morbid that it 
discovers an appetite for poison. We are far trom contending that 
the character of lady Macbeth, with every allowance, does not ex- 
hibit deplorable deficiency; but not that desperate criminality which, 
independent of the disgust it occasions, loses its moral effect, since 
its excess generates incredulity. We have merely endeavoured 
that she should not be consigned to entire and unequalled infamy; 
not be considered a “ monster” beyond paraile!; not be ranked with 
the Tullias and Clytemnestras of antiquity; or the Catherines of 
Medicis and of Muscovy in more recent times. We all sympathize 
with the faithful follower of “de Montfort,” in that simple excla- 


mation over the body of his master: 
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** Thou wert too good to do a cruel deed, 
And so it killed thee!” 


Yet de Montfort was the murderer of his fellow. Does not the 
character of lady Macbeth authorize the same conclusion, since 
her offence received the same awful expiation? Let this reflection 
recommend her memory to our mercy, and spare her in future. 
from proving that bitterest imprecation of the sacred writings:— 
* Thine eye shall not pity her!” 

To educe good from evil is the high prerogative only of Divine 
Providence. But it is even here within the province of the moral 
alchymist to attempt something like humble imitation. He can de- 
compose, combine, or transmute; and if in the process any latent 
good should be elicited, or any superficial evil obliterated, the la- 
bour will not have been in vain. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


SPURIOUS WORDS. 


Mr. OLpscHooL, 

I HAVE noticed in some recent numbers of your valuabie pub- 
lication, an endeavour to detect and outlaw several sfurious words, 
which many good writers and most lexicographers have intro- 
duced to the English language. This is a meritorious attempt; 
for as it becomes every good citizen of the commonwealth to pre- 
vent, if possible, its being overburthened with the useless or vi- 
cious members of other states, it is no less the duty of each good 
citizen of the republic of letters to protest against the admission of 
words, not only useless, but such as usurp the places and privi- 
leges of natives. 

Permit me, therefore, to occupy a page of your miscellany for 
this purpose. 

Unsatisfactoriness is a complicated and unnecessary word; and 
although acknowledged by Johnson and Walker, yet it is so nicely 
distinguished from Dissatisfaction, that I doubt whether either 
would have allowed the necessity of its use. This werd is ad- 
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mitted by even the Edinborough Reviewers; and at the moment 
when I am writing this, it occurs to me to remark, that 

ne | Edenburgh is the German; but Edenborough the English name 
of that city. 

Perfectability and Excitability are uscd by Visher Ames; and 
although they may be nct improper, it is doubtful whether every 
writer should be allowed to give currency to words new and un- 
harmonious. 

Uninurned may likewise be. acceptable; but Unurned would be 
more so. This word may be found in “ Inchiquin’s Letters.”’—- 

The same remarks apply, of course, to Inurned and Urned. 

Deception, Conception, Reception, &c. are substituted for De- 
ceit, Conceit, Receipt, &c. and if Exception be urged in palliation, it 
may be answered, that this is derived from the verb Except, and 
those from Deceive, Conceive, Receive, &c. 





Exteniion is often substituted for Lxtent;—and Vapidity for 
Vapour. 

From Whence, from Hence, from Thence, &*c. are often used by 
the best writers, for Whence, &c. the evident tautology and im- : 
propriety of which, preclude the necessity of any remark. 

Thus, sir, I have arraigned these disorganizers, and should be 
pleased to know the decision of those more competent than myself 
tojyudge. Inthe meantime, if you shall not remand or discharge 
these, I will hereafter fresent such as may come under the obser- 
vation of your PLAINTIFF. es 

Washington Col. es 


Note.— Whatever guiddity may appear in the above, it is im- aa 
portant to the preservation of its purity, that our language should a 
be rescued from all inaccuracies, by an early interference. 








AMERICAN SCENERY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO 
VIEW OF FORT NIAGARA. 


Niacara Forr of which an engraving is given, is situated on 


4 


the eastern side of Niayara river at its entrance into Lake Onta- 








ro, and opposite to Newark in Canada. The Fort is a most im- 
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portant post, and secures a greater number of communications 
through a large country than probably any other pass in interior 
America. This Fort was built by the French in the year 1725, 
and was delivered up to the United States, according to the treaty 
of 1794, by the British in 1796. It is situated about nine miles 
below the Cataract of Niagara in N. lat. 43° 20’, and W. longitude 
79°, and the season is quite as mild as it is in some of the New 
England states, and vegetation is as early and as forward. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
Mr. Otnscuoor, 


Tue following morsel of eloquence by the Abbe Raynal, on the celebrated 
Eliza of Sterne, I have never met with in English, it being omitted in the 
translation of the Abbe’s history which I have read; and I have therefore en- 
deavoured to put it into our language. Possibly, it may not be unacceptable 
to the readers of the Port Folio, and with some of them, perhaps, it may have 
the merit of novelty. It is at any rate, a curious specimen of the free and en- 
thusiastic spirit of French literature, contrasted with the reserve of the Eng- 
lish. What quarter, would a British writer of the present day, have to expect 
from the reviewers, for such a romantic, egotizing effusion, foisted into the 
midst of a grave, historical and philosophical work? By the bye, is there not 
much reason to suppose, that Petrarch’s Laura, Rousseau’s Madame De Wa- 
rens, and Sterne’s and Raynal’s Eliza Draper, were a sort of Syrens of the 
same school, a kind of platonic seducers, whose peculiar prerogative it seems 
to have been, to enthral the hearts of men of genius, and to inspire their pens 
with the emulation of giving them a literary immortality? D. R. 


RAYNAL’S ELIZA. 


TERRITORY OF ANnJINGA, thou art nothing in thyself; but 
thou hast given birth to Eliza. One day these marts of com- 
merce, founded by the Europeans on the coasts of Asia, will no 
longer subsist. The grass will cover them, or, e’er the lapse of 
a few fleeting ages, the avenged Indian shall have raised buildings 
on their ruins. But if my writings have any duration, the name of 
Anjinga shall remain in the memory of men. Those who shall 
read me, those whom the winds shall waft towards these shores, 
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shall say, Here it was, that Eliza Draper was born; and if there is 
a Briton among them, he shall add with eager pride,—and she was 
born of English parents. 

Let me here be permitted to indulge my grief and my tears! 
Eliza was my friend. O reader, whoever thou art, pardon me 
this involuntary impulse. Suffer me to absorb myself in the re- 
colicction of Eliza. IfI have sometimes softened thee with the 
calamities of the human race, deign at this time to compassionate 
my own misfortune. I was thy friend without knowing thee; one 
momentthen, be mine. Thy soothing pity will be my recompence. 

Eliza finished her career in the country of her parents, at the 
age of thirty-three. A celestial soul was then separated from a 
celestial body. Ye who visit the place where her sacred ashes re- 
pose, write upon the marble which covers them, on such a year, 
such a month, such a day, and such an hour, God resumed the hal- 
lowed emanation that animated her, and Eliza expired. 

Original author! her admirer and friend, it was Eliza who in- 
Spired thy works, and dictated their most affecting pages. Hap- 
py Sterne, thou art no more, and I am still alive. I have lament- 
ed thee with Eliza; thou would’st have wept over her, with me; 
and had it pleased heaven that you should both have survived me, 
you, with her, would have expressed your grief for me. 

The men, who saw her, with one accord pronounced, that no 
woman united so many graces as Eliza. Her own sex said the 
same. All praised her candour; all commended her sensibility; 
all were ambitious of the honour of knowing her. Envy was ne- 
yer tempted to assail a merit so unconscious. 

It is doubtless to the influence of thy happy climate, Anjinga, 
that she was indebted, for that almost incompatible union of volup- 
tuousness and decency, which accompanied her whole person, and 
mingled itself in all her movements. The statuary who would 
have designed the figure of Pleasure, would have taken her for 
his model; and she would equally have served him. who would 


have depicted the image of Chastity. That soul unknown in our 
countries, the dark and nebulous sky of England could not extin- 
guish. Whatever Eliza did, was attended with an irresistible 
charm. Desire, but timid Desire followed her in silence. The 
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man_-of virtue alone would have dared to love her, but he, would 
not have dared to tell her that he loved. 
I am every where still seeking Eliza. I meet, I sometimes 











seize a feature or two, some of her scattered charms among the 
most interesting women. But what has become of her who united 
them all? Ye gods, who exhausted your gifts, in the’formation of 
one Eliza, ye made her but for a moment, to be for a moment ad- 
mired, and, ever after, to be regretted. 

All who have seen Eliza, regret her. As for me, I shall la- 
ment her to the latest hour of my existence. But is it enough to 
lament her? Those who knew her tenderness for me, the confi- 
dence which she granted me, will they not say:—sShe is gone, and 
art thou still among the living? 

Eliza was to have quitted her country, her relations, her friends 
for the purpose of establishing herself near me, and living among 
mine. What felicity had I not promised myself? what delight 
had I not anticipated, in seeing her sought by men of genius; in 
seeing her cherished by women of the most fastidious taste? I said 
to myself, Eliza is young, and thou art approaching thy last peri- 
od. It is she, who shall close thine eyes. Vain hope! Fatal over- 
throw of human probabilities! My old age has outlived her bloom- 
ing years. ‘lo me the world is now a solitude. Destiny has con- 
<lemned me to live and die alone. 

Eiiza had a cultivated mind; but this art was not perccived. 
In her it only served to embellish nature; its effect was merely to 
give duration to the charm. At every moment, she pleased more; 
at every moment, became more interesting. This was the im- 
pression which she made in India, the impression which she made 
im Europe. Eliza then was very beautiful! no,iithe could only be 
called handsome; but there was no beauty whom she did not 
eclipse, because she alone was like herself. 

In the presence of Eliza, I experienced a sentiment new and 
unknown to me. It was too lively to be merely that of friendship; 
tt was too pure to be that of love. Had it been a passion, Eliza 
would have pitied me: she would Ifave endeavoured to bring me 
back to reason, and I should finally have been lost. She often 


said, there was no person she esteemed so much as me; and now. 
} may believe it. 
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In her last moments, Eliza was not unmindful of her friend: 
end I cannot trace a line without having before my eyes, the mo- 
nument she has left me. Why has she not also endowed my pen 
with her own graces and virtue. I seem at least to hear her say 
“ This severe muse which regards thec, is History, whose august 





function it is, to determine the opinion of posterity. This volatile 
divinity which flits over the globe, is Renown, who disdains not te 
make thee the transient theme of conversation: she has brought me 
thy works, and thus prepared our connexion by esteem. Behold this 
immortal phenix amid the flames: it is the symbol of genius which 
never dies. May these emblems incessantly exhort thee, to show 
thyself the defender of humanity, of truth, of liberty.” 

From the highest heavens, thy first and last country, Eliza, re- 
ceive my oath. I swear never to write a line, in which thou may- 
est not recognise thy friend. 

Lebanon, March 5th, 1814. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF WASHINGTON AND HAMILION 


Mer. O_pscnoor, 

AcciDEnT has thrown inmy way several letters of general 
Washington and colonel Hamilton, written during our revolutiona- 
ry struggle. These letters, are not of themselves, characterized 
by any intrinsic merit; being merely letters inthe exercise of their 
official duty. But as every thing connected, even in the remotest 
degree, with the achievement of our independence, 1s peculiarly 
grateful to the feélings of an American, I have transcribed some of 
them, and now send them to you for publication in the Port Folio. 
If these should meet with a favourable reception, I will take the 


liberty of troubling you with some others. 
I am sir, yours &c. E. 


Head Quarters, Morristown February 3d, 1780. 
Dear Sir, 
I wave been favoured with yours of the 4th, 17th, and 22d ul- 


timo. Since I wrote to you to remove all the cavalry to Colches- 


ter, [have seena second representation from Mr. Hubbard to the 
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quartermaster general, in which he seems to confess that they 
cannot be accommodated with conveniency at Colchester, and 
wishes Sheldon’s regiment to be left at Weathersfield. I shall 
therefore leave the cantonment of the horse to your discretion, 
and have only to recommend to you to keep them as compact as 
ihe state of the forage and quarters will admit. I should be sorry 
that there should be any misunderstanding between governor 
Trumbull and you, and I think you acted with great prudence i 
jot answering a warm letter from him in the same stile, as you 
had reason to think he had been unwarrantably prejudiced. You 
will upon the whole, find many advantages by cultivating a good 
understanding with the civil authority. 

Captains Pike and Craig called upon me ior money for the re- 
eruiting service. I dissuaded them from going upon that busi- 
ness, upon an assurance that they would involve themselves in 2 
very heavy expense, with scarce any prospect of success. I have 
no power to allow a greater bounty to the officer than twenty dol- 
lars for each recruit, which, admitting he should be more than 
commonly successful, would in these times be incompetent. I 
think you had best turn your attention to reinlisting your old men, 
and to picking up new recruits in the country near the quarters of 
your regiment. This may be Gone without incurring any extra 
expense. 

The promotion of lieutenant colonel White to the command of 
the first regiment, will not occasion the promoting of a field officer. 
He takes command as lieutenant colonel commandant, in which 
case, there will only be another field officer, or major, to the regi- 
ment. Lieutenant colonel Temple,now of the first, will take lieu- 
tenant colonel White’s place in the fourth. This is agreeable to 
the regulations of the army. 

As captain Bull is confessedly the oldest captain of the line, he 
may proceed forthwith to take the majority of the regiment. I 
will, if he will call at head quarters in his way, give him a certifi- 
cate to the board of war, to obtain his commission. 

If captain Fauntleroy was appointed by you previous to captain 
Hopkins, he must undoubtedly take rank of him. Captain Hop- 
kins has great merit from his attention to his duty and from the 
length of his seryice-and, by his representation, he has been much 
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disappointed in his expectations: but if former promises have not 
been complied with, he cannot on that account revive old claims 
to the detriment of captain Fauntleroy, who, if I am rightly inform- 
ed, has been always considered in the regiment as the senior officer. 
I am dear sir, 
Your most ebedient servant. 
Gro: WASHINGTON. 
Col. I —7. 


Head Quarters, March 29th, 1778. 
SIR, : 
I¥ is his excellency’s desire that you immediately send to campy 
a good active vigilant ofhicer, with twenty horse. Let both horses 
and men be picked, as the service they are intended for will require 
abie horses and trusty men who will not desert. They are wanted 
to relieve captain Lee, and perform the duties he did. Be pleased 
to have it done without delay. 
Dear colonel, 
Yours’ with regard. 
A. HAMILTON, A. D. c. 





To col. M@——n. 
This letter is thus endorsed. Permit the bearer express, to 
pass. A. HAMILTON, A. D. c. 


Head Quarters, Valley 
Forge, March 29th, 1778. 


Trenton March 30th. 3 o’clock, received and forwarded by 


the dragoon. Per your humble servant, 
N. R. Moores, Lt. and Ct. 


Head Quarters, April 21st, 1779. 
DEAR COLONEL, 

Bensamin Brack, the bearer, a dragoon in your regiment re- 
presents that he is rather unfairly detained in the service, having 
procured another in his place. We do not believe him; but that 
he may not think himself neglected, I give him this line to you. 
Iam sure you will do him justice; and you know the general’s sen- 
timents too well to need being told, that while, inthe present scar- 
city of men, he thinks we ought not lightly to relinquish those, who 
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can be justly held, yet he esteems it highly injurious to the service, 
either to use force or deception in procuring or keeping men. 
Dear colonel, 
Your friend and seryant, 
A. HAMILTON. 
Z'o colonel M- n. 





Head Quarters, New Windsor, July 10, 1779. 
Dear Sir, 

I nave received your two letters of the 5th, and 8th—the last 
an hour ago. 

The person you mention in the former is employed by me. I 
place a good degree of confidence in him, though he is obliged in 
order to answer our purposes to appear friendly to the enemy. 

I thank you for the intelligence you communicate. The rava- 
wes of the enemy, particularly at this season, are distressing, but 
eur situation makes it impossible to prevent them. 

Armand’s corps has been directed to join you. 

I am dear sir, 
Your most ob’t serv’t, 
(sro: WASHINGTON. 


fo col. AJ-—an. 


We copy the following from the interesting history of the Expedition up 
the Missouri under the command of captains Lewis and Clark, lately pab- 
ttshed in this city- 


ANCDOTE OF THE SOKULK INDIANS. 


“Captain Ciark, with the two chiefs, the interpreter, and his 
‘wife, walked across the low grounds on the left to the foot of the 
rapids. On the way, captain Clark ascended a cliff about two 
hundred feet above the water, from which he saw that the country 
on both sides of the river immediately from its cliffs, was low, and 
spread itself into a level plain, extending for a great distance on 
all sides. To the west, at the distance of about one hundred and 
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fifty miies, isa very high mountain covered with snow, and from 
its direction and appearance, he supposed to be the mount St. He- 
lens, laid down by Vancouver, as visible from the mouth of the 
Columbia: there is also another mountain of a conical form, whos¢ 
top is covered with snow, in a southwest direction. As captain 
Clark arrived at the lower end of the rapid before any, except 
one of the small canoes, he sat down on a rock to wait for them, 
and seeing a crane fly across the river, shot it, and it fell near him. 
Several Indians had becn before this passing on the opposite side 
towards the rapids, and some few who had been nearly in front of 
him, being either alarmed at his appearance or the report of the 
gun, fled to their houses. Captain Clark was afraid that these 
people had not yet heard that white men were coming, and theve- 
fore, in order to allay their uneasiness before the whole party 
should arrive, he got into the small canoe with three men and 
rowed over towards the houses, and while crossing, shot a duck 
which fell into the water. As he approached, no person was to 
be seen except three men in the plains, and they too fled as he 
came near the shore. He landed before five houses close to cach 
other, but no one appeared, and the doors, which were of mat, 
were closed. He went towards one of them with a pipe in his 
hand, and pushing aside the mat entered the lodge, where he found 
thirty-two persons, chiefly men and women, with a few children, 
all in the greatest consternation; some hanging down their heads, 
others crying and wringing their hands. He went up to them all 
and shook hands with them in the most friendly manner; but their 
apprehensions, which had for a moment subsided, revived on his 
taking out a burning-glass, as there was no roof to the house, and 
lighting his pipe: he then offered it to several of the men, and dis- 
tributed among the women and children some small trinkets 
which he carried about with him, and gradually restored some 
tranquillity among them. He then left this house, and directing 
each of the men to go into a house, went himself to a second: 
here he found the inhabitants more terrified than those he had 
first seen; but he succeeded in pacifying them, and then visited 
the other houses, where the men had been equally successful. 
After leaving the houses he went out to sit on a rock, and beck- 
ened to some of the men to come and smoke with him; but none 
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of them ventured to join him till the canoes arrived with the two 
chiefs, who immediately explained our pacific intentions towards 
them. Soon after the interpreter’s wife landed, and her presence 
dissipated all doubts of our being well-disposed, since in this coun- 
try, no woman ever accompanies a war party: they therefore all 
came out and seemed perfectly reconciled; nor could we indeed 
blame them for their terrors, which were perfectly natural. They 
told the two chiefs that they knew we were not men, for they had 
seen us fall from the clouds: in fact, unperceived by them, cap- 
tain Clark had shot the white crane, which they had seen fall just 
before he appeared to their eyes: the duck which he had killed 
also fell close by him, and as there was a few clouds flying over at 
the moment, they connected the fall of the birds and his sudden 
appearance, and believed that he had himse!f dropped from the 
clouds; the noise of the rifle, which they had never heard before, 
being considered merely as the sound to announce so extraordi- 
nary aneyent. ‘his belief was strengthened, when on entering 
the room he brought down fire from the heavens by means of his 
burning-glass: we soon convinced them satisfactorily that we 
were only mortals, and after one of our chiefs had explained our 
history and objects, we all smoked together in great harmony.” 
DESCRPTION OF NATURAL WALLS. 

“ Ar nine miles we came toa high wall of black rock rising 
trom the water’s edge on the south, above the cliffs of the river: 
this continued about a quarter of a mile, and was succeeded by a 
high open plain, till three miles further a second wall two hundred 
feet high rose on the same side. Three miles further a wall of 
the same kind about two hundred feet high and twelve in thick- 
11ess, appeared to the north: these hiils and river cliffs exhibit a 
most extraordinary and romantic appearance: they rise in most 
places nearly perpendicular from the water, to the height of be- 
tween two and three hundred feet, aud are formed of very white 
sandstone, so soft as to yield readily to the impression of water, in 
the upper part of which lie imbedded twe or three thin horizontal 
stratas of white freestone insensible to the rain, and on the top is 
a dark rich loam, which forms a gradually ascending plain, from a 
Mile to a mile and a half in extent, when the hills again rise ab- 
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ruptiy totre height of about three hundred feet more. In trick- 














hing down the cliffs, the water has worn the soft sandstone into a 
thousand grotesque figures, among which, with a little fancy, may 
be discerned elegant ranges of freestone buildings, with columns 
variously sculptured, and supporting long and elegant galleries, 
while the parapets are adorned with statuary: on a nearer approach 
they represent every form of elegant ruins; columns, some with 
pedestals and capitals entire, others mutilated and prostrate, and 
some rising pyramidally over each other till they terminate in @ 
sharp point. These are varied by niches, alcoves, and the cus- 
tomary appearances of desolated magnificence: the illusion is in- 
creased by the number of martins, who have built their globulat 
nests in the niches and hover over these columns; as in our 
country they are accustomed to frequent large stone structures. 
As we advance there seems no end to the visionary enchantment 
which surrounds us. In the midst of this fantastic scenery are vast 
ranges of walis, which seem the productions of art, so regular is 
the workmanship: they rise perpendicularly from the river, some- 
times to the height of one hundred feet, varying in thickness from 
one to twelve feet, being equally broad at the top as below. The 
stones of which they are formed are black, thick, and durable, and 
are composed of a large portion of earth, intermixed and cement- 
ed wit!: a smali quantity of sand, and a considerable proportion of 
talk or quartz. These stones are almost invariably regular paral- 
lelipeds of unequal sizes in the wall, but equally deep, and laid re- 
gularly in ranges oyer cach other like bricks, each breaking and 
covering the interstice of the two on which it rests; but though 
the perpendicular interstice be destroyed, the horizontal one ex- 
tends entirely through the whole work: the stones too are propor- 
tioned to the thickness of the wall in which they are employed, be- 
ing largest in the thickest walls. The thinner walis are composed 
of a single depth of the paralleliped, while the thicker ones consist 
of two or more depths: these walls pass the river at several places, 
rising from the water’s edge much above the sandstone biuffs 
which they seem to penetrate; thence they cross, in a straight line 
on either side of the river, the plains over which they tower to the 
height of from ten to seventy feet, until they lose themselves in the 
aecond range of hills: sometimes they run parallel in several ranges 
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near to each other; sometimes intersect each other at rig!it angles, 
and have the appearance of walls of ancient houses or gardens.” 
RAVENOUS APPETITE OF THE SHOSHONESE. 

“ As neither our party nor the Indians had any thing to eat, 
captain Lewis sent two of his hunters ahead this morning to pro- 
eure some provision: at the same time he requested Cameahwait 
to prevent his young men from going out, lest by their noise they 
might alarm the game; but this measure immediately revived their 
suspicions: it now began to be believed that these men were sent 
forward in order to apprise the enemy of their coming, and as cap- 
tain Lewis was fearful of exciting any further uneasiness, he made 
no objection on seeing a small party of Indians go on each side of 
the valley under pretence of hunting, but in reality to watch the 
movements of our two men: even this precaution however did not 
quict the alarms of the Indians, a considerable part of whom re- 
turned home, leaving only twenty-eight men and three women. 
After the hunters had been gone about an hour, captain Lewis 
again mounted with one of the Indians behind him, and the whole 
party set out; but just as they passed through the narrows they 
saw one of the spies coming back at full speed across the plain: the 
chief stopped and seemed uneasy, the whole band were moved 
with fresh suspicions, and captain Lewis himself was much dis- 
concerted, lest by some unfortunate accident some of their enemies 
might have perhaps straggled that way. The young Indian had 
scarcely breath to say a few words as he came up, whenthe whole 
troop dashed forward as fast as their horses could carry them; and 
captain Lewis astonished at this movement was borne along for 
nearly a mile before he learnt with great satisfaction that it was 
all caused by the spy’s having come to announce that one of the 
white men had killeda deer. Relieved from his anxiety he now 
found the jolting very uncomfortable; for the Indian behind him 
being afraid of not getting his share of the feast, had lashed the 
horse at every step since they set off; he therefore reigned him in 
and ordered the Indian to stop beating him. The fellow had no 
idea of losing time in disputing the point, and jumping off the 
horse ran for a mile at full speed. Captain Lewis slackened his 
pace, and followed at a sufficient distance to observe them. When 
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they reached the place where Drewyer had ti:rown out the intes- 
tines, they all dismounted in confusion and ran tumbling over each 
other like famished dogs: each tore away whatever part he could, 
and instantly began to cat it; some had the liver, some the kidneys, 
in short no part on which we are accustomed to look with disgust 
escaped them: one of them who had seized about nine feet of the 
entrails was chewing at one end, while with his hand he was dili- 
gently clearing his way by discharging the contents at the other. 
It was indeed impossible to see these wretches ravenously feeding 
on the filth of animals, and the blood streaming from their mouths, 
without deploring how nearly the condition of savages approaches 
that of the brute creation: yet though suffering with hunger they 
did not attempt, as they might have done, to take by force the 
whole deer, but contented themselves with what had been thrown 
away by the hunter. Captain Lewis now had the deer skinned, 
and after reserving a quarter of it gave the rest of the animal tothe 
chief to be divided among the Indians, who immediately devoured 
nearly the whole of it without cooking. ‘They now went forward 
towards the creek where there was some brushwood to make a fire, 
and found Drewyer who had killed a second deer: the same strug- 
ele for the entrails was renewed here, and on giving nearly the 
whole deer to the Indians, they devoured it even to the soft part of 
the hoofs.” 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
REMARKS ON INSTINCTIVE IMPULSES. 


Mr. O_pscHoo., 

Tue kind reception which you gave to my former communi- 
cation encourages me to offer some further remarks on the pam- 
phiet called * Second Thoughts on Instinctive Impulses.” And 
first let me, through you, assure its author that the introduction of 
an initial letter as if of his name was entirely undesigned and acci- 


dental. As he has not thought fit to give his name with his work to 
the public, I would not intentionally pry into the secret nor make 
conjectures and suppositions that might tend to a disclosure. 
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I will now proceed in the examination of this work without 
confining myself to the author’s arrangement of topics, or rather, 
without attempting to arrange the confusion, of his method; for his 

: various and independent hypotheses, arguments and deductions, 
: resemble, in their incoherency, the sybilline leaves in a whirlwind, 
more than a logical connected essay. And his mind like the “ po- 
et’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, glances from heaven to earth, 
from earth to heaven,” casting a transient and doubtful glare upon 
the incongruous objects of its ever changing attention, as a school 
boy with a piece of broken mirror refiects the sunshine at one mo- 
ment on the clouds and at the next into the eyes of the street pas- 

| senger. 
In the last letter, page 127, a most vehement and, as it ap 


Ee, 


pears to me, a most unprovoked attack is commenced upon the 
laws, the lawyers, and the judicial system of America. The great 


SRP OR eS 


number of lawyers in the United States is spoken of as an evil re- 
quiring reformation. Our adherence to the common-law of Eng- 
land is attributed tothe corrupt exertion of an undue influence by 
the “ legal phalanx.” Unhesitating mention is made of “ absurd 


RE 


formalities” and “ morose retention of maxuns’’ as matters within 
the author’s own absolute knowiedge; and finally, it is asserted 


gov PON 


that “ the legal frauds or robberies in this country far exceed all 
the illegal robberies by individuals in the world.” 

Is it not surprising that a gentleman of so much mildness, and 
benevolence, and liberality as this author throughout his general 
observations appears to be, can suddenly become so virulent and 
severe? Surely he must be conscious of some secret cause for this 
immeasurable hatred towards the laws of the country in which he 
lives, and those who administerthem. Or, if this sweeping cen- 
sure, this indiscriminate condemnation proceed only from the ex- 
cessive zeal of a benevolent reformer; the generous indignation 
of one who sees much to blame and overlooks ali that is to be com- 
mended; then I would ask him to consider how serious is the ac- 
cusation that he makes. The members of the American bar, 
without limitation or exception, are charged with a systematic and 
long continued conspiracy to defraud, oppress, and “ rob” the na- 
tion; a crime not less heinous in its nature, nor unparalleled in 
its success, if the accusation be just, than if the whole corps of phy- 
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' sicians shouid combine to conceal the efficacy of a newly invented 





remedy, vaccination for instance, and so should keep mankind 






still suffering under a dreadful malady rather than diminish their 
own profits by a disclosure of the antidote. 
But is it probable that so numerous a body of men can be so 








universailydepraved? Will an American easily believe that there is 






justice in such an accusation against a class of his countrymen so 





large as that which draws its subsistence from the administration 






of the iaws’ A profession that has formed the minds of so many 


















who are their country’s ornament; that contains within its rank so 
great a proportion of the most learned, most polished, most re- 
spected men in the nation. Can he give credit to the mere asser- 
tion of an anonymous writer, unsupported by a single fact or argu- 
ment, when that writer would persuade him to relinquish his good 
opiiion of a portion of his countrymen so large and hitherto so much 
esteemed? no; unquestionably, such revilings must pass unheeded 
like the idle wind, and with a generous confidence in the institu- 
tions of hiscountry and the virtues of is countrymen he might ex- 
claim with the patriotic pathos of Lucan, 


* Non ante revellar 
Exanimam quam te complector, Homa, tuumque 


Nomen libertas, et inanem prosequar umbram. 


The author’s mention of Ely cathedral, where, he says, he went 
to school, gives us reason to conclude that he is a stranger, and it 
is not without satisfaction I discover this sign of his not being one 
of us, The bitterness of his indignation I ascribe to national! pre- 
judice and his error to a hasty and indistinct view of the subject; 





Ta, the two fruittul causes of aii the censures, ridicule and reproach se 
often cast on us by Europeans who visit us for their own gratifica- 
tion, and abuse us for the amusement oftheir friends at home. 


Yet in this country, where hospitality 1s carried to an excess, 





no class of men exercise that virtue more liberaily than the mem- 






bers ofthe legai profession. It is therefore extremeiy probable 
that the learned author himself, although he thinks the American 











* I will not be torn away from thee, O Rome, till I embrace thee in thy dy- 
ing hour, and thy name, Liberty, will J follow after even when it is an empty 
shade. 
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bar, one and ail, so deserving of the gallows, has allowed himself to 
receive as many civilities from men of that class, and has found 
among them as much information, refinement, and private worth 
as among others in this country, or (I appeal to his candour,) in 
Europe. 

Nay, itis not impossible that even since the publication of 
these acrimonious censures he has been, and still is, in habits of 
social and friendly intercourse with gentlemen of that very profes- 
sion he so angrily denounces. 

Is there then any magnanimity in the return he makes for their 
attention’ When he leaves the hilarity of their firesides, and retires 
mto his closet to pen a sentence of invective and reproach against 
them, I beg him recollect that it is of such a guest, thus imposing, 


thus respectable, thus carressed and thus ungrateful, Dido says, 


Ejectum, littore egentem 


Excepi, et regni, demens, in parte locavi. 


But he may allege, truth and reformation being his objects, 
he ought not to be deterred by any fastidious considerations of civi- 
lity towards individuals, from pointing out the existence of an evil 
and proposing an adequate remedy. This I concede to him; but 
he has not shown any specific evil nor suggested any specific cure; 
his complaints are general, and his accusations indefinite. When 
he shall detect a particular fault either in the law or in its adminis- 
tration and shall offer an improvement, if then the lawyers oppose 
the amendment without being able to show a reason for preferring 
the seeming defect to the proposed alteration, it will be time to 
commence the charge of corruption and self interest against them. 
But until then, such accusations must be as useless as they are 
ungenerous and absurd. 

The uncertainty of the law and its unnecessary formalities 
have long been a theme for the scoffs and murmurs of the vulgar; 
and a subject of wit and raillery for the well-informed, ever since 
the time of Solon, who compared laws to cobwebs through which 
the great flies break while the little ones are caught. Buta se- 
rious, sober charge of this kind from a man of science and liberali- 
ty, is a novelty indeed; and it is surprising that a gentleman ef this 
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author’s talents and information should join in a clamour that has 
become so ridiculous. 

Those who accustom themselves to rail at the law’s uncer- 
tainty should recollect, that in proportion to the wealth, freedom, 
and prosperity of a nation, must be the number of laws necessary 
for its security: thus on the shores of the Hellespont and the Eux- 
ine, the slaves of Turkish despotism, having no liberties nor pro- 
perty to enjoy, need no regulations to protect them. The most 
complicated disputes that can arise are speedily settled, without 
the waste of time in examining proofs by a cadior a janissary; and 
the bastinado silences the murmurs, if it fails to convince the rea- 
son, of the unfortunate party. Thus, too, on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, the title to a bearskin, ora haunch of venison, is easily de- 
termined by a reference to the nearest neighbour, with an appeal 
to the ultimate decision of the tomahawk; and if we are willing te 
exchange our situation for that of savages, or slaves, we might ob- 
tain the same certainty and celerity in the administration of justice. 

In the Roman empire, the republics of ancient Greece, and the 
Gothic monarchies, so large a proportion of the people were slaves, 
er soldiers, that there were but very few, comparatively, who could 
have any benefit from civil regulations, or, consequently, any occa- 
sion for them. And perhaps no country ever contained such a 
number of inhabitants, equally entitled to the protection of laws, 
and engaged in so many different occupations, that each calls for 
its respective regulations, as the United States. We have had 
commerce with all parts of the world, manufactures of almost all 
sorts, and property of every kind, circulating through the country 
as incessantly as the blood in the human frame. 

To guard this interchange of wealth from fraud and force, and 
to devise rules applicable to the numberless difficulties occurring 
daily in such multifarious dealings, will inevitably require volu- 
minous laws, nice distinctions, and complicated constructions. But 
it must not be supposed that because there is variety in the laws, 
there is therefore confusion; nor because the decisions on them are 
complicated, that they are of course contradictory. 

Law, considered as a science, has more certainty than theology, 
moral philosophy, or medicine, and requires, on this score, no great- 
er degree of induigence. In England, a few weeks in the year are 
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sufficient for the sitting of the one court which determines all the 
questions of law that arise in all the forty-two counties; and in this 
country, it is well known that of the time occupied by the courts, 
net one twentieth is consumed in discussing questions of law, their 
chief business being to ascertain the facts to which the law isto be 

















applied. 

But supposing it to be granted that the law is deficient in cer- 
tainty and clearness, how then is the evil to be remedied? and why 
is it charged as a crime to the lawyers? It can be remedied only 
by judicial decisions and legislative authority. But courts and le- 
gislatures are very busy, and no few of them neither, in our coun- 
try; every doubt as it arises is discussed and settled; but new doubts 
continue to arise, and will continue so to do, while new modes of 
industry and new sources of wealth are open to our citizens. Our 
nineteen legislative assemblies pass one half of every year in mak- 
ing or amending laws, and must at least add greatly to the number, 
if not to the perspicuity of the statute laws. 

The lawyers, it is true, at least the oldest and the wisest of 
them, do not encourage an excessive zeal for alicration, because 
they are convinced, by experience, that ambiguity as frequently 
resides in the flowing periods of a modern statute, as in the quaint 
and meagre language of old decisions, or the obscure traditions of 
the common-law. Thus lord Coke, when a client said he had a 
dificult question to propose, answered, “ if it is a question of the 
common-law, I should be ashamed if I did not answer you imme- 
diately, but if of the statute law, I should be equaily ashamed if I 
did not take time to consider.” 

The American lawyers are therefore in general opposed to a 
total abolition of the common-law, until a substitute is.proposed 
more equitable and more certain, which has never yet been done 
by any of those who complain of the old system. 

The common, or unwritten law is composed of long established 
customs and immemorial usages, and where these fail, their place 
is intended to be supplied by common sense, or what the author 
would call “ moral impulses.” It is true many of these customs 
have little beside their antiquity to recommend them; some of those, 
for instance, that although consequences of the feudal system, have 
remained after the system itself has passed away; but in this coun- 
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try so much has been supplied by our legislatures, that only a small 
part of the common-iaw remains applicable to us. ~ And, however 
defective that remnant may be, it would surely be unwise to abo- 
lish it before a better system is devised. <A tattered or a thread- 
bare garment is better than none at all; and the community that, 
previous to providing a new system, deprives itseif of the benefits 
of the old, would resembie in tolly the man, who stripped bimself 
and threw his clothes into the fire, because he found a tailor that 
could make another suit. 

The delays of justice in Europe ave said to be most vexatious. 
We read of a cause in France that continued in the courts one 
hundred years, and in England several years frequently elapse be- 
fore a final decision. I will mention an instance of the despatch 
and simplicity of our forms. Ata iate court of nisi-frius, ui Phi- 
ladeiphia, a cause that excited a great deal of interest was finally 
decided by a verdict, after mature investigation and able argument, 
within seven months from the day of its commencement; and this 
by no agreement or accommodation between the parties, but alter 
going through all the regular steps of process and pleadings; where 
every inch was contested, and a desire to procrastinate manifested 
and avowed on the part of the defendank As an example of the 


simplicity of our forms, it is also worthy of remark, that in this ¢ase 


r 


the whole record, containing ali the pleas, which are aiways in 
writing, would not have filled a sheet of letter-paper. How could 
justice be more expeditiously, or more simply administered? Yet 
this was not, by any means, a solitary instance; nor was there any 
reason why it was ended sooner than others of the same date, ex- 
cept that there happened to be no occasion to send to China or 
Europe for evidence. 

Another advantage of the Pennsylvania system, which must not 
be forgotten, is, that where a groundless, vexatious suit is instituted, 
or a suit is defended merely for the purposes of delay, a judgment 
may be obtained, by means of the arbitration law, in the short space 
of six weeks. 

Ifthe picture I have drawn is a faithful one, where are we to 
look for the “ legal frauds and robberies,” so disgraceful and inju- 
rious to the country? If the profits of the profession are great, so is 
the number of those that share them; and no man in the commu- 
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nity can earn his reward more laboriously, or in paca: more use- 
fully and honestly than a lawyer. 

[socrates, though he derided the avarice of the sophists, and 
shed tears at the receipt of his first stipend, exacted thirty pounds 


trom cach one of his hundred pupils. Cicero and Pliny made 


princely fortunes in the practice of law and oratory. Lord Coke’s 
annual profits were estimated at fitteen thousand pounds—a sum 
equal in value to five times that amount now; and Erskine’s, be- 
fore he became a minister, at twenty thousand guineas. Compare 
these sums with the profits of the most successtul practitioners in 
the United States, and say where the “legal robberies” are, if they 
are anyvwiere, 

Now,ir, it is time for me to pause; and if, in defending a pro- 
fession that I venerate as the nurse of genius and the schooi of elo- 
quence, and taste, and science—a profession that gives the fullest 
scope to active charity, and the higiest polish to intellectual re- 
finement, I have lingered into dulness, or been betrayed into aspe- 
rity, the indefinite nature and extreme virulence of the attack which 


{ have endeavoured to refute, must form my apology. V. 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE —FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


Tue aucor of the followine eulogium is assured, that he need 
urge upon the editor of the Port Folio no other consideration to 
induce him to insert it in his miscellany, than the single one that 
by so doing he will pay a just tribute to the most distinguished 
merit. 


LECURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The friends and promoters of polite learning in our country 
will, we are confident, be much gratified by being informed. that 
the reverend Dr. Smith, president of Princeton college, has lately 
consented to the publication of his * Lectures on Moral Philoso- 
phy.” To the graduates of that seminary, who have studied this 
system of philosophy, or to those who are acquainted with the other 
works of this able and celebrated author, nothing need be said in 
rec omffrendation of this performance. The treatise of the same 
writer on the “ variety of figure and complexion in the human spe- 
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cies,” has been translated into several languages of Europe, and 
is, undoubtedly, one of the most profound and learned philosophi- 
cal productions of our country. The volume of sermons he has 
published, will not be diminished by a comparison with the finest 
specimens of pulpit eloquence furnished us by France or England. 
His “ Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity,’ do honour to 
American literature, and hold a high rank among the treatises of 
Grotius, Stillingfleet, Paley, Beattie, and those numerous writers 


on the same subject, who have displayed such masterly force of 


reason and such extent of erudition. The work which the learned 
and reverend author now offers to the public, fully answers the ex- 


pectations excited by his prior merit, and is a masterpiece of its 


kind. It exhibits to us a mind enriched with all the treasures of 


science; is characterised by the same just and philosophical views 
of things; the same profound and extensive erudition; the same 
fertility of invention and felicity of conception and illustration, and 
the same neatness, perspicuity and elegance of style, that distin- 
guish all his other performances; and we hesitate not to pronounce, 
will form a noble and lasting monument of his genius. 

We shall be accused of indulging the language of extravagant 
panegyric—it is conceded that this may possibly be the case; for 
who that has had the happiness of being educated at the feet of the 
philosopher of Princeton, that accomplished scholar, and our Ame- 
rican Aristotle, does not feel disposed to speak of him in terms of 
ardent and enthusiastic praise. But we are not singular in the 
opinion we have formed of this author, and we are perfectly as- 
sured, that the more his works are, not only read, but studied, the 
more highly will they be appreciated. They have already gained 
him honourable mention among the literati of Europe and Ame- 
rica; and we are informed by a young gentleman lately returned 
from the colleges of Europe, after having finished his education 
there, and who himself promises to become one of the hopes of his 
country, that Dugal Stewart, unquestionably one of the first philoso- 
phers of the age, expressed himself in terms of high encomium 
of Dr. Smith, as a man of sound learning and an able and correct 


writer: and the approbation of Dugald Stewart is fame. 
With such high and incontrovertible claims to attention, we 
confidently trust that this work of the reverend president will meet 
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with encouragement proportioned to its merit, from all those who 
have at heart the interests of science, or any regard for the literary 
character of our country. While the generosity of the public has 
been so grossly abused, and its patronage and favour so repeatedly 
lavished upon the crude effusions of ignorance and vanity, that vi- 
tiate our taste at home and injure our literary reputation abroad, 
it is fervently to be hoped that a performance of real science and 
solid merit will not be overlooked and neglected. 


| 


ORIGINAL POETRY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
A DREAM. 


THe rosy hour of eve had blush’d, 
And dim through clouds pale Hesper shone; 
All sounds save whip-poor-will were hush’d, 
And sleepless Echo’s fainter moan. 


The poplar’s darkly waving form 
Bent graceful to the passing wind; 
[ heeded nought, for Memory’s charm 
To former scenes allured my mind. 


The chill breeze o’er my bosom blew, 
My sighs would mingle with the blast, 
And tears would stream to dim my view, 
Of Hope’s sweet vision as it pass’d. 


Stull the warm tear would dim my eye, 
My cheek the trickling tribute felt; 

Till slumber hush’d my trembling sigh, 
And softly on my senses dwelt. 


No blissful vision Fancy wove, 
With no sweet dream my slumbers blest; 

Portrayed no scene of social love, 

But sought the ocean’s wavy breast. 
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And lo, on yonder lovely green 
She bade the mighty biliows roar; 
And horrid rocks deform a scene 


That ever smil’d in peace before: 


And there a bark with quivering sail, 
Paus’d on the ocean’s treacherous breast, 
And waiting but the rising gale, 


Claimed one short hour of doubtful rest 


Sad on the vessel’s side I stood, 
Nor heard the waves’ tremendous roar, 
Nor mark’d the wild surrounding flood; 


My heart, my soul was on the shore. 


There were the friends whose loves had strown 
With flowers the early walks of youth, 
Whom I trom infancy had known, 


And telt their love and proved their truth. 


There shriek’d a mother’s wild alarms; 
> 
There S yoke a sister’s rising yan, 
4 
And there a father’s open arms, 


To clasp his child were stretch’d in vain. 


From yon sweet grove a zephyr flew, 
And slow the unwilling vessel mov’d; 
But stronger now the breezes blew, 


And bore me trom the scene I lovw’d. 


Deep from my soul arose the sigh, 

More faint and faint the shore appears, 
Fast fading to my aching eye, 

And dimly seen through streaming tears. 
I shuddered on the awful brink 

Of losing this retiring view, 
And fond Affection’s tender link, 


Still strengthen’d as the distance grew. 


At length a shadowy vapour twin’d, 


Cerulean round the distant shore; 
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No sad faint view my eye could find; 


Siow o’er the bosom of the eastern glade, 


, My friends, my home were seen no more. 
A And here my heart’s convulsive bound, 

% This trance of gloomy horror broke; 

be ‘fo softer scenes, and softer sounds, 

¥ My trembling senses slowly woke. 

e The hour was redolent and still, 

To slumber hush’d the evening gale; 

PA But waking, yet the whip-poor-will 

? Poured forth a melancholy wail. 

2 Gone were the clouds; the queen of night 
Q Lit the blue arch with silvery beam, 

: Illum’d the dew-drop trembling bright, 
And kiss’d the meadow’s feeble stream. 
: When Reason came with power serene, 

é To hush my heart’s affrighted throes; 
} Where prone to light a happier scene, 

: The lovely star of Hope arose. 

* VINVELA. 
i ~ 
. 
a LO HB MOON. 


Slow o’er the clouds that lately veil’d her rays, 
The still full moon walks forth to light the shade, 
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{nd scatter o’er the hills her cloud-emerging blaze. 
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Dark in the east, where late she viewless rose, 


i Rests the black gloom that marr’d her earliest beam; 

b While Hope soft whispers to my heart thy woes, 

3 Shall, like those clouds, ere long be ting’d with pleasure’s gleam 
; But from the rayless bosom of the north, 

i Where dark olus prison’d his bleak store, 

A cloud of sabler hue comes rolling forth, 

: And settles on the face of Cynthia once more. 
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Black are the hills that meet no more her light, 
} Dark wave the forests to the breezes hoarse; 
While she, unmindful of the nether night, 
Beneath her sable curtain winds her wisely-ordered course. 


Thus is it with the heaven-aspiring soul, 

Decreed to dwell on earth, but pois’d on high, 

O’er her bright surface clouds of sorrow roll, 
But cannot change her course, nor bid her glory die. 


Not by the passing clouds of life dismayed, 
Nor from her venerated centre driven; 
She sheds new lustre o’er affliction’s shade, 


And gives a never-fading beam of light to heaven. 


VAINVELA. 


TO A DEAD BEAN-FLOWER. 


Hence with thy mouldering leaf, dear flower, 
Nor feed a deeper sense of pain; 
Nor mind me of a happier hour, 
Than I can ever know again. 
J do not mourn thy early doom, 
“hese tears and faded cheeks of mine 
Bear silent witness that the bloom 
Of pleasure was as frail as thine. 
Thou wast so fresh, so sweet and fair, 
When fondly on my bosom thrown; 
But now I find thee mould’ring there, 
Thy sweets exhal’d, thy glories flown. 


I was so weak, so pale and still, 


I thought my harp forever hush’d; 
But hark, I hear its mournful trill, 
And feel my faded features flush’d. 
It is my wither’d flower that brings 
To these cold palid cheeks a glow; 
’Tis Memory’s sigh that wakes the strings, 
| They blush to hear the numbers flow. 
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Cold is the soil from whence you sprung, 
Where find thy sister flowers a tomb; 
As cold the distant eye that hung 
Warm glances o’er thy freshest bloom. 
O I am like thy sister flowers 
Fhat moulder quite forgotten there; 
They blossom’d in the summer hours, 
Nor thought the wintry tempest near. 
They yielded to their northern foe, 
The chill rude winds have o’er them past, 
Thus has my youth been doom’d to throw 
Its blossom on Affliction’s blast. 
No, I am like thy mouidering leaf 
(That withers in an anxious breast) 
On whom the watchful eye of Grief 
Is wont a tearful glance to rest. 
With thy sweet spring does Memory dwell, 
As o’er my cheeks of livid gloom 
Oft glides her soft creative spell, 
Fraught with the image of their bloom. 
Where is the cruel one that tore 
Thee from thy summer friends away; 
Where is that same destructive power 
That marks my features with decay. 
Forgetful of that hour when here 
(Where thou art doomed to moulder now; 
Thy blushing buds were plac’d with care, 
And guarded by a hovering brow. 
Forgetful of thy summer bloom, 
That memory never strays to thee; 
Nor weeps that eye to see the tomb 
Unfold its friendly breast to me. 
For e’er thy parent vine shall spring, 
And wave its scarlet glories light, 
To strew on morning’s sunny wing 
The lovely lingering tear of night; 
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Before that hour, this mournful eye 

Shall pour its last unheeded tear; 
This bosom pay its deepest sigh, 

And tremble with its holiest fear. 
Yes, e’er that hour this pining form 

Shall like thy sister-blossoms rest; 
Regardless of December’s storm, 

As blushing April’s flowery breast. 
Forgetful of the happier hour 

That mock’d me with its transient shine; 
Forgetful of the cruel power 

That tore my summer bloom and thine. 
Hence to those distant lips—go—speak— 

They kiss’d thee in a happier hour; 
Go—faded emblem of the cheek, 

That gives to vain regret its flower. 
If I might woo some fairy’s spell, 

To chain thee to the eastern wind, 
And give thy atoms power to tell 

The dreadful calmness of my mind; 
Then would I scatter thee away; 

Bestow thee on the night-winds rude, 
Yes, bid thee from my bosom stray, 

To seek thy giver’s solitude. 
O, I would bid thee linger there, 

And whisper forth forgiveness soft, 
Go speak thee of a heart sincere, 

Pure in its faith, though erring oft. 
Go speak thee of a soul unstain’d, 

Forgiving in its widest grief; 
And bid that bosom not be pain’d, 

When mine has found a dread relief. 
Then should thy very atoms breathe 

More sweetness than thy beauty’s spring, 
Which summer’s gales were fond to wreath 

In many a fair fantastic ring. 


N.N. 
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THE ACCOMPLISHED GOOSE, A FABLE. 


Translated from the Spanish, and addreseed to a lover. 


Tue description you give of your mistress, dear Harry, 
Quite excuses your eager impatience to marry. 

You say she can paint, play, make puddings, and sing, 
Talk Italian, French, Spanish, and do every thing. 

So perfect indeed has been her education, 

Her equal is scarce to be found in the nation. 

Sure all these accomplishments must make amends 
For a few trifling faults that are seen by her friends. 
Though she’s sometimes a little capricious or vain, 
Or ill-temper’d, she still a free pardon must gain. 
But my friend, when I choose for myself, I confess, 

I prefer a good temper e’en though she knows less. 
And as to accomplishments they might fewer, 

And their want I should never regret, I am sure, 

For ’tis better in only one art to excel, 

Than to know a whole thousand but passably well. 
And to show you my reasons as well as I’m able 

(ll give you a short but a pertinent /adle. 


Once a certain old goose, very proud of a daughter 
That she just had led out to parade on the water, 

(A fat, well-feather’d gosling, just like any other, 
But a cygnet, at least, in the eyes of its mother.) 
Having sent her to swim with the flock on the pond, 


Which the ganders of fashion nick-named the beau monde. 


In the joy of her heart, with true motherly pride, 

To the poultry around her exultingly cried, 

“ The animal show me in earth, sea, or air, 

That can with my daughter one moment compare; 

Some parents think one art sufficient to teach, 

But I have made her a proficient in each; 

She swims with what grace, and she walks, see how well, 
And in fying she soon will the eagle excel. 

She’s now learning to sing, to complete the whole plan, 
But swim, fly, and walk, how few animals can.”’ 
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Then a snake that had silently listen’d close by, 

























With his custom’d ill-nature hiss’d out this reply: 

“Tf your darling could /y like the swallow or hawk, 
And could swim like the eel, and like ostriches walk, 
Then, indeed, might you boast of her talents and skill, 
But, though she does all, she does every thing ill, 

And proficients in each several art you have taught her, 
Will hold in derision your blundering daughter.” 


Kind Heaven preserve me, when I tye the noose, 
From a wife like this highly accomplish’d young goose. 
VIVIAN. 


THE ANGEL OF THE WILD.—BY MR. DAVIS. 
Sunt lathPyited 7 IRGIL. 
Now blazes bright the wigwam-hall, 
The plumed-chiefs are circled wide, 
Above the crowd, with lordly call, 
Sits Powhatan, in frowning pride. 


The captive Smith in bonds is brought, 
His head reclines upon a stone; 

The fatal club of death is sought, 
While tawny maids his fate bemoan. 


When lo! with scream of anguish loud, 
A tender child,* in gorgeous vest, 

Runs to the stranger, through the crowd, 
And, kneeling, clasps him to her breast. 


See, see her arms around him twined, 
And hear her pour her piteous wail; 
Asif for hopeless love she pined, 

Her tresses loose, her dear cheek pale. 


99 


“‘ Stay, stay the club 
«“ And cease the white man’s dire alarms ”’ 


exclaims the king. 


Then, rushing through the shouting ring, 
He strains his daughter in his arms. 


* Pocahontas was only eleven years old when she interceded with so much 
humanity for captain Smith. 
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Fair Spirit! nursed in forests wild, 


Whence caught thy breast those sacred flames, 


That mark thee Mercy’s meekest child, 
Beyond proud Europe’s titled-dames? 


Scalps and war-weapons met thy gaze, 
And trophies wove in blood-stained wreath; 
Thy birth-star was the funeral blaze, 

Thy lullaby the song of death. 


But Pity sought thee in the wild, 

Invisible, tny cradle rocked; 

Seraphic Love his offerings piled, 

And Smiles and Graces round thee flocked. 


— 


ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG STRANGER. 


Lone spirit of the silent shade, 
Inspiring Solitude, to meet 
Thy smile I turned my wandering feet, 

Where the variegated glade, 

In the still gloom of twilight lays, 

Unruffled by the softest sound, 

Save the chill breeze that mournful strays. 

‘To murmur in the trees around. 

No sprightly note an echo calls, 
Nor beams the west on golden streak; 
The yellow leaf of autumn falls, 

To strow the path I often seek, 
Breaking the stillness of the hour, 
And aiding Melancholy’s power. 

Come tender, mournful guest, and bind 
My bosom with thy garland’s dun; 

Come cast thy gloom athwart my mind, 

To dim the light of Hope’s fair sun. 

Why starts my fancy at the breeze 
That sighs along the vale? 

W hat mournful images are these, 

Come to my heart so sad, so pale; 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 
So pensive with regret, and worse, 
Awakening keen remorse? 
Strangers are ye? O not more strange 














































The form that seeks my mental eye, 
And bids my fevered fancy range 
To yon etherial sky; 
Not there as wont my God to seek; 
But one who erst with faded cheek, 
With features melancholy, pale, 
And voice whose tone was Sorrow’s wail, 
To vent, unseen, his bosom’d care, 
Sought yonder shade, and found me there. 
Though o’er June’s dawning beauties hung, 
The radiant smiles of morn, 
Though many a rose-bud incense flung, 
On the mild gales that round them sung, 
And every tree with music rung, 
He wandered pensive, lorn. 
Faint were his steps, his features too 
Slow sorrow seem’d toshade, _ 
And every trembling sigh he drew 
Some secret grief betrayed. 
Before the fiend of pride awoke, 
Compassion’s tender throb to sink; 
While his sad looks to pity spoke, 
I gave refreshing drink. 
But when, to taste at every morn 
That draught again his words implied; 
Although my heart to give it yearned, 
To that pure wish my rising pride 
No sanction gave, forbear, my heart, the deed is o’er, 
And thou, sweet Memory, hold! O touch that string no more! 
Pleased with the scene, the stranger paused awhile; 
Then turning with a sorrow-tinctured smile, 
Graced his sad thanks, and still the youth delayed, 
And, leaning on a broken fence, surveyed 
The scene I loved so well; 
Then did my heart with pity swell; 
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My heart relented, but my pride forbade 
Its generous impulse, and I left him in the shade. 
Sad contrariety in huinan minds: 
Ott when the tear of feeling pleads to flow, 
Opposing pride the heart-warmed tribute binds, 
Nor suffers it to tell the bosom’s guiltless glow; 
And made the sacrifice at Custom’s shrine, 
Does the sweet calm of virtuous Peace return? 
Not soon, I ween, to bosoms framed as mine, 
Prone every error to review and mourn. 
He wandered hence; but O too oft 
W ould come as twilight’s shadow, stealing soft, 
Or roving frequent in the moon’s faint smile, 
His genius waked by Fancy’s witching guile, 
With all Affliction’s tender pathos wove, 
His songs of sorrow and ideal love. 
Not loved! why drinks his memory such a tear? 
Why, ever mournful to pale Memory’s ear 
Comes the sad voice of one so slightly known? 
Why, since his death, are his mild features grown 
Familiar with my mind, and there reviewed 
With almost love’s regret in solitude. 
I loved thee not, sad stranger! no, my heart | 
Felt not for thee Affection’s tender smart; id 
Nor wished with love thy bosom’s peace to break, 
But all the sympathy that Grief might wake; 
I felt, nor blushed to feel and cherish here; 
I let thee mourn alone, but gave thy grief a tear. 
And yet within my fault-convicted heart, 
One chilling pang of self-reproach I feel; 


vee 


For did not giddy smiles of satire start, 
O’er songs that well might Pity’s tribute steal. 
Though many of thy woes were Fancy-born, 
Might they not touch a heart to Pity true? 
Though with ideal grief thy soul was torn, 
Sorrow is sorrow, and a tear its due. 
But e’en the real afflictions of thy heart, 


Could not for thee a mild indulgence claim; 
YOL, III. 30 
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And did I rudely bid thee hence depart, 
For loving here a tender song to frame? 
Alas! if I had bade him stay 
In this sweet spot the summer day, 
And iet his lip each morn and eve 
The milky beverage receive; 
Beneath those fair embowering trees, 
He might have quaffed a healthful breeze, 
And gathered for his cheek a bloom; 
And not with such poetic mind 
His genius and his life resigned, 
Thus early for a tomb. 
E’en now on zephyr’s fluttering wing, ar 
His livelier songs might float, ™ 
And happier genius touch a string, 
To wake a lovelier note. 


rd 


But Hope’s soft hand no more shall wreathe ? 
A garland for the lyre, th 
That knew with melody to breathe on 
What Fancy could inspire. fe 
Thou once, sad stranger! here, where art thou now! on 
Beyond where yon cerulean vapours twine at 
Their misty figures round pale Evening’s brow, of 
Wak’st thou a lyre divine? 
O thou! who sorrowed here when summer’s sun et 
Lured from its mossy womb the infant rose, th 
Art sainted now, when autumn, chill and dun, d: 
A yellow tribute to the wild heath strows. on 
Unfriended mourner! all thy woes are o’er, of 
Beneath those shades thou ne’er shalt wander more. S\ 
To weave a sonnet for thy heart’s relief, h 
_ Or like me startle at the falling leaf. te 
The plaintive murmur of thy muse is hushed; 
And though upon thy lowly bed S 
The seasons’ chilling rains ere shed, Sl 
; Perchance thy spirit gladly fled, e 


And with immortal ecstacies high flushed, 
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O’erlooks this narrow vale of tears from heaven: 
If so, once child of sorrow! look on mine, 
And whilst around thee beams celestial twine, 
Bend from the skies, and bid thy lyre divine 
Breathe one celestial strain to tell me I’m forgiven. 
VW. Vewweee 


OBITUARY.—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


WHeEwn youth and beauty descend to the tomb, the most refined 
and tender feelings of the soul are called into lively exercise. The 
heart is filled with sorrow, and language can convey no adequate 
idea of its distress. We can, with difficulty, realize the fact; and we 
are tempted to substitute our wishes for the lamentable reality. 
The loveliness and worth of the individual, the unexpectedness of 
the occurrence, only increase our astonishment, and add keenness 
to our grief. But however reluctant friendship and affection may 
feel to acknowledge the reality of death; yet, sad experience teach- 
es, that youth and beauty, and tenderness and charity, are no shield 
against its shafts. Man, in the morning, as well as in the evening 
of life, must bow to its awful supremacy. 

The decease of Miss Caro_inE LauREns Situ, who depart- 
ed this life at Lexington, Kentucky, brought home the truth of 
these remarks with force to our minds. She was the youngest 
daughter of the reverend doctor Smith, late president of Princeton 
college, Newjersey. To do justice to the amiable accomplishments. 
of the deceased, is more than even the warmest friendship can pre- 
sume. Her death has inflicted a wound which at once declares the 
high estimation in which she was held, and the difficulty of an at- 
tempt to paint her character in its proper colours. 

Miss Smith possessed all the lovely charactristics of her sex. 
She was a dutiful and attentive daughter, a kind and affectionate 
sister, a warm and constant friend. As a daughter, she cheer- 
ed the declining days of her parents, administering to all their 
wants, and gratifying all their wishes. Her activity was never wea~ 
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ried, and her kindness was never abated. She seemed to exist for 
them, and them only. 

Her relatives and friends will lone lament her loss; her warm 
and ardent affection endeared her to the former; her affability and 
amenity of manners charmed and enchained the latter. With a 
mind richly furnished with whatever can please or instruct, she ren- 
dered herself agreeable to all. Her talent for conversation was pre- 
eminent; her manners and deportment were chaste, engaging, and 
interesting: she seldom left a circle without gaining its esteem—by 
making it pleased with itself and wit! her. Indeed, so various were 
the accomplishments of this young lady, that whatever was the bu- 
siness, or wherever was the scene, she shone among the brightest 
and the first. 

But the eye of friendship loves to dwell on the less striking, but 
softer traits of Miss Smith’s character. A refined sensibiity led her 
to relieve the wants of poverty, and bind up the “ broken hearts of 
the distressed.’’ She was the constant friend of the poor; * sie for- 
ced her bounty into the reluctant hand, and spared the blushes of 
ingenuous shame.” If their wishes and prayers could have staid the 
hand of death, her life would have been long spared as a blessing 
and ornament to socicty. But the grave has closed over her vir- 
tues, and her mild and splendid orb has set forever. Let the re- 
flection, that the “ Lord of the Earth must do right,’’ moderate our 
grief, and reconcile us to her loss. Let us emulate her example, 


that we may rejoin her, when 


*‘ Heaven lifts its everlasting portals high, 
And bids the pure in heart behold their God.” 


— 


The following obituary notice is supposed to have been written 
by John Randolph, esquire, of Roanoke, the bosom friend of the 
deceased Mr. Bryan. 

Diep, on Saturday, September 5th, 182, at his seat on Wil- 
mington island, near Savannah, Georgia, Joseru Bryan, esquire, 
late member of the congress of the United States. 

The character of Mr. Bryan was, every way, original. He was 
himself, and no one else at second hand. LEducated in Europe, 
which quarter of the world he again visited for improvement by 
travel, he was utterly free from every taint of foreign manners 
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He lived and died a Georgian. Soon after his last return from 
Europe, he was elected to congress from his native state. He took 
no part in the debates of the house; but his zeal against the Yazoo 
claims was not surpassed by that even of his friend general Jack- 
son. Inthe spring of 1806, after serving three sessions in congress, 
Mr. Bryan resigned his seat, in consequence, it is believed, of his 
marriage, the preceding year, with a beautiful and amiable lady, 
of the eastern shore of Maryland, who, with five children, survived 
him. Congressional life is incompatible with domestic enjoyments. 

His dissolution was uncommonly rapid; but his spirit retained 
its vigour to the last. He made light of his disease, and a few 
days before his death invited an old friend to dine with him next 
Christmas. All his fortitude could not save him. His complaint 
was of the liver, with dropsy. 

In person, Mr. Bryan might have served as a model to the sta- 
tuary. He possessed wonderful activity and strength of body, 
united to undaunted resolution; but he was not more terrible than 
generous as anenemy. The brave are always generous. Asa 
friend, he was above all price. His mind was of the first order— 
stored with various but desultory reading; for he read solely for his 
own amusement. His integrity was unimpeached and unimpeach- 
abie; his honour unsullied. Quick in his resentments, but easily 
appeased when injured, and equally ready to acknowledge an error 
when wrong, provided the appeal was made to his sense of justice; 
for he knew not fear; he was brave even to rashness, and his ge- 
nerosity bordered on profusion. 

“ Strange, wonderful man! some fatality must have taken him 
from the sphere for which nature designed him, and he has left 
his friends to regret that his talents, integrity, honour, unbounded 
Such 


and unexampled courage should be so early lost to them.” 


are the words of a friend, speaking of Mr. Bryan. The writer of 
this paragraph knows them to be true. 

Died, on the fourteenth day of February last, in the seventeenth 
year of herage, Miss Marrua Rutter Ports, daughter of the 
late Mr. Jesse Potts, of Pottsgrove, iron master. 

In the death of Miss Potts, not only has society lost a member 
whese amiableness of disposition and suavity of manners rendered 
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her one of its brightest ornaments; religion has also been deprived 
of one of her most ardent votaries. When we speak of the piety 
of the subject of this memoir, we mean more than is generally un- 
derstood to be conveyed by the term; we mean more tian that her 
breast was the residence of benevolence, and her heart susceptive 
of the finest feelings of humanity. Not identifying these amiable 
qualities of her nature with the essence of true religion, the piety 
of miss Potts was of a more refined and evangelical description. 
Her’s was the religion of the Gospel, and consisted in “ righteous - 
ness, and peace, and joy in the Hoiy Ghost.”’ Her early profession 
of faith in the Saviour of sinners, and uniform attention to his pre- 
cepts of love and obedience, practically evinced the value she at- 
tached to a remembrance of her Creator in the days of her youth. 
Her repentance was not the too often fallacious one of a death-bed; 
it was a repentance begun in the full possession of corporeal health, 
and at a season when the fascinations and allurements of the world 
are particularly attractive upon the human heart. It pleased God, 
in his unsearchable wisdom, to blast, in the hearts of fond relatives 
and friends, those hopes and expectations which these auspicious 


indications in the character of the deceased had opened to their 
view. But, while they lament her loss, they rejoice in the assu- 
rance that her soul is at peace in the bosom of her Father and her 
God. When surviving friends have this assurance with respect to 
departed relatives, they may well adopt the slightly altered lan- 
guage of a beautiful poet: 





‘*The tender tear which Nature sheds 
er those we love, we drop into their graves.” 













